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DEDICATION 



TO THE 



ENGLISH NATION, 



I DEDICATE to JOVL 2L COllectJOn of 

Letters written by one of yourselyes for the common 
benefit of us all. They would never have grown 
to this size without your continued encouragement 
and applause. To me they originally owe nothing 
but a healthy^ sanguine constitutiixi. Under your 
care they have thriven. To you they are indebted 
£br whatever strength or beauty they possess. When 
Kings and ministers are f<»rgotten^ when the force 
and direction of personal satire is no longer under- 
stood^ and when measures are only felt in their re- 
motest consequences, this book will, 1 believe, be 
found to contain principles worthy to be transmitted 
to posterity. When you leave the unimpaired, he- 
reditary freehold to your children, you do but half 
your duty. Both liberty and property are preca- 
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rious, xinless the possessors have sense and spirit 
enough to defend them. This is not the language 
of vanity. If I am a vain man, my gratification lies 
within a narrow circle. I am the sole depositary of 
my own secret, and it shall perish with me. 

If an honest, and I may truly affirm a laborious, 
zeal for the public service has given me any weight 
in your esteem, let me exhort and conjure you never 
to suffer an invasion of your political constitution, 
however minute the instance may appear, to pass 
by, without a determined persevering' resistance. 
One precedent creates another. They soon accu- 
mulate, and constitute law. What yesterday was 
fact, to day is doctrine. Examples are supposed to 
justify the most dangerous measures, and where they 
do not suit exactly, the defect is supplied by analogy. 
Be assured that the laws which protect us in our 
civil rights, grow out of the constitution^ and that 
they must Ml or flourish with it. This is not the 
cause of faction, or of party, or of any individual, 
but the common interest of every man in Britain. 
Although the King should continue to support his 
present system of government, the period is not very 
distant at which you will have the means of redress 
in your own power. It may be nearer perhaps than 
any of us expect, and I would warn you to be pre- 
pared for it. The King may possibly be advised to 
dissolve the present parliament a year or two before 
it expires of course^ and precipitate a new election^ 



in hopes of taking the nation by surprise. If such 
a measure be in agitation^ this very caution may 
defeat or prevent it. 

I cannot doubt that you will unanimously assert 
the fi-eedom of election, and vindicate your exclu- 
sive right to choose your representatives. But other 
questions have been started, on which your deter- 
mination should be equally clear and unanimous. 
Let it be impressed upon your minds, let it be in« 
stiUed into your children, that the liberty of the 
press is the palladium of all the civil, political, and 
religious rights of an Englishman, and that the 
right of juries to return a general verdict, in all 
cases whatsoever, is an essential part of our constitu- 
tion, not to be controlled or limited by the judges, 
nor in any shape questionable by the legislature. 
The power of King, Lords, and Commons, is not an 
arbitrary power. ■ They are the trustees, not the 
owners, of the estate. The fee-simple is in. us. 
They cannot alienate, they cannot waste. When 
we say that the legislature is supreme, we mean 
that it is the highest power known to the constitu- 
tion; that it is the highest in comparison with the 
other subordinate powers established by the laws. 
In this sense the word supreme is relative, not ab- 
solute. The power of the legislature is limited^ 
not only by the general rules of natural justice, and 
the welfare of the community, but by the forms 
and principles of our particular constitution. If this 
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doctrine be not true^ we must admit that King, 
Lords^ and Commons, have no rule to direct their 
resolutions, but merely their own will and pleasure. 
They might unite the legislative and executive 
power in the same hands, and dissolve the constitu- 
tion by an act of parliament But I am persuaded 
you wiU not leave it to the choice of seven hundred 
persons, notoriously corrupted by the crown, whe- 
ther seven millions of their equals shall be freemen 
or slaves. The certainty of forfeiting their own 
rights, when they sacrifice those of the nation, is 
no check to a brutal degenerate mind. Without 
insisting upon the extravagant concession made to 
Harry the eighth, there are instances, in the history 
of other countries, of a formal, deliberate surrender 
of the public liberty into the hands of the sove- 
reign. If £ngland does not share the same fate, it 
is because we have better resources than in the vir- 
tue of either house of parliament. 

I said that the liberty of the press is the palla- 
dium of all your rights, and that the right of the 
juries to return a general verdict is part of your con- 
stitution. To preserve the whole system, you must 
correct your legislature. With regard to any influ- 
ence of the constituent over the conduct of the re- 
presentative, there is little difference between a seat 
in parliament for seven years and a seat for life. 
The prospect of your resentment is too remote 3 and 
although the last session of a septennial parliament 
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be usually employed in courting the favour of the 
people^ consider that^ at this rate> your representa- 
tives have six years for ofience^ and but one for 
atonement. A death-bed repentance seldom reaches 
to restitution. If you reflect that in tlie changes of 
administration which have marked and disgraced 
the present reign^ although your warmest patriots 
have in their turn been invested with the lawfiil 
and unlawful authority of the crown^ and though 
other reliefs or improvements have been held forth 
to the people^ yet that no one man in office has 
ever promoted or encouraged a bill for shortening 
the duration of parliaments^ but that (whoever 
was minister) the opposition to this measure^ ever 
since the septennial act passed^ has been constant and 
uniform on the part of government. You cannot 
but conclude^ without the possibility of a doubt^ that 
long parliaments are the foundation of the undue 
influence of the crown. This influence answers 
every purpose of arbitrary power to the crown, with 
an expence and oppression to the people which 
would be unnecessary in an arbitrary government. 
The best of our ministers find it the easiest and most 
compendious mode of conducting the King's aflairs; 
and all ministers have a general interest in adhering 
to a system which of itself is sufficient to support 
them in office, witliout any assistance from personal 
virtue, popularity, labour, abilities, or experience. 
It promises every gratification to avarice and ambi- 
tion, and secures impunity. These are truths un- 
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qoestionable. If they make no in^ression, it » be^ 
cause they are too vulgar and notorioos. But the 
inattention or indifierence of the nation has conti- 
nued too long. You are roused at last to a sense of 
your danger. The remedy will soon be in your 
power. If Junius liyes, you shall often be reminded 
of it. If^ when the opportunity presents itself^ you 
n^lect to do your duty to yourselves and to poste* 
rity^ to Grod and to your country^ I sh^ have one 
consolation left, in common with the meanest and 
bdsest of mankind — Civil liberty may still last th« 
life of 



JUNIUS. 



PREFACE. 



This edidon contains all the letters 
of Jcuimt, Fhilo Junius^ and of Sir William Draper 
and Mr. Home to Junius^ with their respective 
dates^ and^ according to the order in which thej 
appeared in the Public Advertiser. The auxiliaiy 
part of Plrilo Junius was indispensably necessaiy to 
defend or explain particular passages in Junius^ in 
answer to plausible objections 5 but the subordinate 
character is never guilty of the indecorum of praising 
his principal. The fraud was innocent^ and I al- 
ways intended to explain it. The notes will be 
found not only useful^ but necessary. References 
to facts not generally known^ or allusions to the 
current report or opinion of the day^ are in a little 
time unintelligible. Yet the reader will not find 
himself overloaded with explanations. I was not 
bom to be a commentator^ even upon my own 
works. 



It remains to say a few words upon the liberty 
of the press. The daring spirit by which these 
letters are supposed to be distinguished^ seems to re- 
quire that something serious should be said in their 
defence. I am no lawyer by profession, nor do I 
pretend to be more deeply read than every English 
gentleman should be in the laws of his country. 
Ifi therefore, the principlfes I maintain are truly con- 
stitutional^ I shall not think myself answered, though 
I should be convicted of a mistake in terms, or of 
misapplying the language of the law. I speak to 
the plain understanding of the people, and appeal 
to their honest, liberal construction of me, 

Grood men, to whom alone I address myself, ap- 
pear to me to consult their piety as little as their judg- 
ment and experience, when they admit the great 
and essential advantages accruing to society from 
the freedom of the press, yet indulge themselves in 
peevish or passionate exclamations against the abuses 
of it. Betraying an unreasonable expectation of 
benefits, pure, and intire, from any human institu- 
tion, they in effect arraign the goodness of Provi- 
dence, and confess that they are dissatisfied with the 
common lot of humanity. In the present instance 
they really create to their own minds, or greatly 
exaggerate the evil they complain of. The laws of 
England provide, as efiectually as any human laws 
can do, for the protection of the subject, in his re- 
putation, as well as in his person and property. If 
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the characters of private men are insulted or injured, 
a double remedy is open to them^ by action and in- 
dictment. If, through indolence^ false shame, or 
indifference, they will not appeal to the laws of 
their country, they fail in their duty to society, and 
are unjust to themselves. If, from an unwarrantable 
distrust of the integrity of juries, they would wish 
to obtain justice by any mode of proceeding more 
summary than a trial by their peers, I do not scruple 
to affirm, that they are in effect greater enemies 
to themselves than to the libeller they prosecute. 

With regard to strictures upon the characters 
of men in ofHce and the measures of government, 
the case is a little different. A considemble lati- 
tude must be allowed in the discussion of public af- 
fairs, or the liberty of the press will be of no benefit 
to society. As the indulgence of private malice and 
personal slander should be checked and resisted by 
eveiy legal means, so a constant examination into 
the characters and conduct of ministers and magis- 
trates should be equally promoted and encouraged. 
They who conceive that our newspapers are no re- 
straint upon bad men, or impediment to the exe- 
cution of bad measures, know nothing of this coun- 
try. In that state of abandoned servility and prosti- 
tution to which tlie undue influence of the crown 
has reduced the other branches of the legislature, 
our ministers and magistrates have in reality little 
punishment to fear, and few difficulties to contend 
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"withj beyond the censure of the press, and the spirit 
,of resistance which it excites among the people. 
While this censorial power is maintained, to speak 
in the words of a most ingenious foreigner, both 
minister and magistrate is compelled, in almost every 
instance, to choose between his duty and his repu- 
tation. A dilemma of this kind, perpetually before 
him, will not indeed work a miracle upon his heart, 
but it will assuredly operate, in some degree, upon 
his conduct. At all events, these are not times to 
admit of any relaxation in the little discipline we 
have left. 

But it is alledged, that the licentiousness of the 
press is carried beyond all bounds of decency and 
truth) — that our excellent ministers are continually 
exposed to the public hatred or derision 3 — that, in 
prosecutions for libels on government, juries are 
partial to the popular side 3 and that, in the most 
flagrant cases, a verdict cannot be obtained for the 
King. If the premises were admitted, I should 
deny the conclusion. It is not true that the tem- 
per of the times has in general an undue influence 
over the conduct of juries. On the contrary, many 
signal instances may be produced of verdicts re- 
turned for the King, when the inclinations of the 
people led strongly to an undistinguished opposition 
to government. Witness the cases of Mr. Wilkes 
and Mr. Alraon. — In the late prosecutions of the 
printers of my address to a great personage, the ju- 
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lies were nevei fairly dealt with. Lord Chief 
Justice Mansfield, conscious that the paper in ques- 
tion contained no treasonable or libellotis matter^ 
and that the severest parts of it, however painful to 
the King, or offensive to his servants, were strictly 
true, would fain have restricted the juiy to the find- 
ing of special facts, which, as to guilty or not guilty, 
were merely indifferent. This particular motive, 
combined with his general purpose to contract the 
power of juries, will account for the charge he de- 
livered in Woodfairs trial. He told the jury, in 
so many words, that they had nothing to determine 
except the fact of printing and publishing, and 
whether or no the blanks, or inuendoes, were pro- 
perly filled up in the information; but that, whe- 
ther the defendant had committed a crime or not, 
was no matter of consideration to twelve menjivho 
yet upon their oaths, were to pronounce their peer 
guilty or not guilty. When we hear such nonsense 
delivered from the bench, and find it supported by 
a laboured train of sophistry which a plain under- 
standing is unable to follow, and which an un- 
learned jury, however it may shock their reason, 
cannot be supposed qualified to refute, can it be 
wondered that they should return a verdict per- 
plexed, absurd, or imperfect ? Lord Mansfield has 
not yet explained to the world why he accepted of 
a verdict which the court afterwards set aside as ille- 
gal, and which, as it took no notice of the inuendoes, 
did not even correspond with his own charge. If 
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be had known his duty he should have sent the jury 
back. I speak advisedly^ and am wdl assured that 
no lawyef of character in Westminster-hall will 
contradict me. To shew the &lsehood of Lord 
Mans£eld*s doctrine^ it is not necessary to enter into 
the merits of the paper which produced the trial. 
If every line of it were treason^ his charge to the 
jury would still be false^ absurd^ illegal, and uncon*- 
stitutional. If I stated the merits of my letter to 
the King, I should imitate Lord Mansfield,^ and 
travel out of the record. When law and reason 
speak plainly, we do not want authority to direct 
our understanding^}. Yet, for the honour of the pro- 
fession, I am content to oppose one lawyer to an- 
other, especially when it happens that the King's 
Attorney Greneral has virtually disclaimed the doc- 
trine by which the Chief Justice meant to insure 
success to the prosecution. The opinion of the 
plaintiff's counsel (however it may be otherwise in- 
significant) is weighty in the scale of the defendant. 
My Lord Chief Justice De Grey, who filed the in- 
formation ex officioi is directly with me. If he had 
concurred in Lord Mansfield's doctrine, the trial 
must have been a very short one. The facts were 
either admitted by Mr. Woodfall's coimsel, or easily 
proved to the satisfaction of the jury. But Mr. De 
Grey, far from thinking he should acquit himself of 
his duty by barely proving the facts, entered largely, 
and I confess not without ability, into the demerits 
of the paper which he called a seditious libel. He 
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dwelt but light upon those points which (according 
to Lord Mansfield) were the only matter of consi- 
deration to the jury. The criminal intent, the li- 
bellous matter, the pernicious tendency of the paper 
itself, were the topics on which he jMnncipally in« 
sisted, and of which, for more than an hour, he tor- 
tured his Acuities to convince the jury. If he 
agreed in opinion with Lord Mansfield, his discourse 
was impertinent, ridiculous, and unreasonable. But 
understanding the law as I do, what he said was at 
least consistent and to the purpose. 

If any honest man should still be inclined to 
leave the construction of libels to the court, I would 
intreat him to consider what a dreadfiil complica- 
tion of hardships he imposes upon his fellow sub- 
ject. In the first place, the prosecution commences 
by information of an officer of the crown, not by 
the regular constitutional mode of indictment be- 
fi>re a giand jury. As the £act is usually admitted, 
or in general can easily be proved, the office of the 
petty jury is nugatory. The court then judges of 
the nature and extent of the ofience, and determines 
ad arbitrium, the quantum of the punishment, from 
a ^mall fine to a heavy one, to repeated whipping, to 
pilloiy, and unlimited imprisonment Cutting off 
ears and nosea might still be inflicted by a resolute 
judge 5 but I will be candid enough to suppose that 
penalties, so appaiently shocking to humanity, 
would not be hazarded in these times. In all other 
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criminal prosecations the jary decides upon the' 
fact and the crime in one word^ and the court pro- 
noances a certain sentence^ which is the sentence 
of the law, not of the judge. If Lord Mansfield's 
doctrine be received, the juiy must either find a 
verdict of acquittal, contrary to evidence (whicE, 
I can conceive, might be done by very cooscieotioas 
men, rather than trust a fellow creature to Lord 
Mansfield's mercy,) or they mu&t leave to the court 
two offices, never but in this instance united, of 
finding guilty, and awarding punishments 

But, says this honest Ix>rd Chi^ Justice, ^ If the 
' paper be not criminal, the defendant' (though 
found guilty byiiis j)eers) ' is in no danger, for he 
' may move the court in arrest of judgment.* True, 
my good Lord, but who is to determine upcm the 
motioh? Is not the court still to decide, whether 
judgment shall be entered up or not 5 and is not the* 
defendant this way as effectually deprived of judg- 
jnent by his peers as if he were tried in a court of 
civil law, or in the chambers of the inquisition ? It 
is you, my Lord, who then try the crime, not the 
jury. As to the probable efiect «i.4^e motion in 
arrest of judgment, I shall only observe, that no rea- 
sonable man would be so eager to possess himself of 
the invidious power of inflicting punishment, if he 
were not pre-determined to make use of it. 

Again; We are told that judge and jury have a 
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dittinct o£oe} that the jury is to find the fact, and 
Iht judge to delirer the law. De jure respondent 
judices^ de facto jurati. The dictum is true, though 
not in the sense given to it by Lord Mansfield. The 
jury are undoubtedly to determine the fact, that i«^ 
wh^er the defendant did or did not^ commit the 
crime charged against him. The judge pronounces 
the sentence annexed by law to that fact so found ^ 
and if, in the course ^ the trial, any quention of kw 
arises, both the counsel and the jury must, of ne- 
cessity, appeal to tl^ judge, and leave it to his deci- 
sion. An exception or plea in bar may be allowed 
by the courts but, when issue is joined, and the jury 
have received their charge, it is not possible, in the 
nature of things, for diem to separate the law fr5m 
the £kct, unless they think proper to return a spe* 
cial verdict*. 

It has also been alledged that, although a com- 
mon jury are sufficient to determine a plain matteif 
of fiict, they are not qualified to comprehend the 
meaning, or to judge of the tendency, of a seditious 
libel. In answer ^'^•this Objection (which, if well 
founded, would ve nothing as to the strict right 
of returning a general verdict), 1 might safely deny 
the truth of the assertion. Englishmen of diat rank 
fi'om whicli Jihries are usually t^en, are not so illi<* 
terate as (to serve a particular purpose) they are 
now represented. Or, admitting the fact, let a spe- 
qM jury be suminened in aH cases of d^ffioalty and 
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importance, and the objection is removed. But th6 
truth is^ that if a paper, supposed to be a libel upon 
government, be so obscurely worded, that twelve 
common men cannot possibly see the seditious mean- 
ing and tendency of it, it is in effect no libel. It 
cannot inflame the minds of the people, nor alienate 
their afiections from government > for they no more 
understand what it means, than if it were published 
in a language unknown to them. 

Upon the whole matter it appears, to my under- 
standing, clear beyond a doubt, that if, in any fu- 
ture prosecution for a seditious libel, the jury should 
bring in a verdict of acquittal not warranted by the 
evidence, it will be owing to the false and absurd 
doctrines laid down by Lord Mansfield. Disgusted 
at the odious artifices made use of by the judge to 
mislead and perplex them, guarded against his so- 
phistry, and convinced of the' falsehood of his asser- 
tions, they may perhaps determine to thwart his de- 
testable purpose, and defeat him at any rate. To 
him at least they will do substantial justice. Where- 
as, if the whole charge, laid in the information, be 
fairly and honestly submitted to the jury, there ia 
no reason whatsoever to presume that twelve men, 
upon their oaths, will not decide impartially between 
the King and the defendant. The numerous in- 
stances, in our state trials, of verdicts recovered for 
the King, sufficiently refute the false and scanda- 
lous imputations thrown by the abettors of LQr4 
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Mansfield upon the integrity of juries. But even 
adfxutting the supposition that^ in times of universal 
disooutent^ arising from the notorious maladminb- 
tration of public affairs, a seditious writer should 
escape punishment, it niakes nothing against mj 
general argument, If juries are fallible, to what 
other tribunal shall we appeal? If juries cannot 
safely be trusted, shall we unite the offices of judge 
and jury, so wisely divided by the constitution, and 
trust implicitly to Lord Mansfield ? Are the judges 
of the coiirt of King's Bench more likely to be un- 
biassed and impartial, than twelve yeomen, bur- 
gesses, or gentlemen, taken indifierently ^om the 
county at large ? Or, in short, shall there be no de- 
cision until we have instituted a tribunal from which 
no possible abuse or inconvenience whatsoever can 
arise ? If I am not grossly mistaken, these questions 
carry a decisive answer along with them. 

Having cleared the fireedom of the press from a 
restraint equally unnecessary and illegal, I return to 
the use which has been made of it in the present 
publication. 

National reflections, I confess, are not justified 
in theory, nor upon any general principles. To 
know how well they are deserved, and how justly 
they h^ve been applied, we must have the evidence 
of facts before us. We must be conversant with the 
Scots m priY^te Hfc^ and observe their principles of 



acting to us, and to each other; the characteristic 
prudence^ the selfish nationality , the inde&tigable 
smile, the persevering assiduity, the everlasting pro* 
fession of a discreet and moderate resentment If 
the instance were not too important for an experi- 
ment, it might not be amiss to confide a little in 
their integrity. Without any abstract reasomng 
upon causes and effects, we shall soon be convinced 
by experience, that the Scots^ transplanted from 
their own country, are always a distinct and separate 
body from the people who receive them. In other 
settiements, they only love themselves; in England 
they cordially love themselves> and as cordially hate 
their neighbours. For the remainder of their good 
qualities, I must appeal to the reader's observation, 
unless he will accept of my Lord Barrington*s au* 
thority. In a letter to the late Lord Melcombe, 
published by Mr. Lee, he expresses himself with a 
truth and accuracy not very common in his Lord- 
ship's lucubrations. ' And Cockbume, like most of 
' his countrymen, is as abject to those above him as 
' he is insolent to those below him.' I am far from 
meaning to impeach the articles of the union. If 
the. true spirit of those articles were religiously ad- 
hered to, we should not see such a multitude of 
Scotch commoners in the Lower House, as repre«- 
sentatives of English boroughs, while not a single 
Scotch borough is ever rep!resented by an English- 
man. We should not see English peerages given 
to Scotch ladies, or to the eidtf sons of Scotch pe^> 
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and the number of sixteen doubled and trebled by 
a scandalous evasion of the act of union. If it 
should ever be thought advisable to dissolve an act^ 
the violation or observance of which is invariably 
<iirected by the advantage and interest of the Scots, 
I shall say very sincerely with Sir JSdward Ck>ke, 
•* When ^ poor England stood alone, and had not 
' the acceas of another kingdom, and yet bad more 
'and as potent enemies as it now hath, yet the 
' King of England prevailed.* 

Some opinion may now be expected &om xne 
upon a point of equal delicacy to the writer, and 
liazard to the printer. When the character of the 
.chief magistrate is in question, mare must be 
understood, than may safely be expressed. If it 
be really a part of our constitution, and not a mere 
dictum of the law, ^ that the King can do no wrong/ 
it is not the only instanoe, in the wisest of human 
institutions, where theory is at variance with prac- 
itice. That the Sovereign of this country is not 
iunenable to any form of trial known to the laws, 
i& unquestionable. But exemption from punishment 
is a singular privilege annexed to the royal eharac- 
4er, and no way excludes the possibility of deserving 
it. How long, and to what extent a Kii^ of £ng- 
iland may be protected by the forms, when he vio- 
lates the spirit of the constitution, deserves to be 
^xmsidered. A mistake in this matter proved fiital 
to Charles and his son. For my own part, far from 
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thinking that the King can do no wrongs far from 
suffering myself to be deterred or imposed upon by 
the language of forms^ in opposition to the substan- 
tial evidence of truth, if it were my misfortune to 
live under the inauspicious reign of a prince, whose 
whole life was employed in one base, contemptible 
struggle with the free spirit of his people, or in the 
detestable endeavour to corrupt their moral princi- 
ples, I would not scruple to declare to him, ' Sir, 
' You alone are the author of the greatest wrong 
' to your subjects and to yourself. Instead of reign- 
' mg in the hearts of your people, instead of com- 

* manding their lives and fortunes through the me- 
' dium of their affections, has pot the strength of 

* the Crown, whether influence or prerogative, been 
' uniformly exerted, for eleven years together, to 
' support a narrow pitiful system of government, 
'^ which defeats itself, and answers no one purpose 
^ of real power, profit, or personal satisfaction, to 
^You? With the greatest unappropriated revenue 
' of any prince in Europe, have we not seen You 
^ reduced to such vile and sordid distresses, as would 
' have conducted any other man to a prison ? With 
' a great military, and the greatest naval power in 
' the known world, have not foreign nations re- 
' peatedly insulted you with impunity? Is it not 
' notorious that the vast revenues, extorted from 
' the labour and industry of your subjects, and giv- 
' en You to do honour to Yourself and to the na- 
' tion, are dissipated in corrupting their representa- 
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' thres? Are You a prince of the House of Hano« 
' ver^ and do Yoa exclude all the leading whig fit- 
' milies jBrom your councils ? Do you prc^es^ to go* 
' vem according to \aw, and is it consistent with 
' that profession^ to impart your confidence and af- 
' fection to those men only who^ though now per- 
' haps detached from the desperate cause of the Pre- 
' tender^ are marked in this country by an heredi- 
' tary attachment to high and arbitrary principles 
/ of government? Are you so infatuated as to take 
' the sense of your people firom the representation 
' of ministers^ or from the shouts of a mob> notori- 

* ously hired to surround your coach, or stationed 
' at a theatre ? And if You are, in reality, that pub- 
' lie man, that King, that Magistrate, which these 
^ questions suppose You to be, is it any answer to 
' your people, to say that, among your domestics 
' You are good-humoured, that to one lady you are 
' faithful 5 that to your children You are indulgent ? 
' Sir, the man who addresses You in these terms is 
/ your best firiend. He would willingly hazard his 
' life in defence of your title to the Crown 5 and, if 
' power be your object, will still shew You how pos- 
' sible it is for a King of England, by the noblest 
' means, to be the most absolute prince in Europe. 
' You have no enemies. Sir, but those who persuade 
' You to aim at power without right, and who 

* think it flattery to tell You that the character 
•^ of King dissolves the natuural relation between 
^ ' guilt and punishment.* 
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I <:alkn6t oooceive that theie is a heM. fo cal^ 
}&iis> or an uoderMahding so dep]:aved> as to attend 
to a dficemse of thu nataie, and not to feel iht 
force of it. But wh^re is the ikian, among thos6 
who have access to the closet, resolute and honest 
enough to deltrer it ? The liberty of the press i^ 
our only resource. It will command an audienc6 
when eveiy honest man in the kingdom is exclud- 
ed. This glorious privilege may be a security to 
the King, as wdl as a resource to his people. Had 
there been no star-chamber, there would have been 
no rebellion against Charles the First. The con^nt 
censure and admonition of the press would have cor- 
rected his conduct, prevented a civil war, and saved 
him from an ignominious death. I am no friend 
to the doctrine of precedents exclusive of right, 
thou^ lawyers of):en tell us, that whatever has 
been once done, may lawfully be done ^ain. 

I shall conclude this preface with a quotation, 
applicaUe to the subject, from a foreign ^ writer, 
whose essay on the English constitution I beg leave 
to recommend to the public as a performance deep, 
solid, and ingenious. 

' In short, whoever Considers what it is that 
' constitutes the moving principle of what we call 
' great affairs, and the invincible sensibility of man 
' to the opinion of his fellow-creatures, will not he- 
' sitate to affirm^ that, if it were possible for the li- 
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' bertj of the press to exist in a despotic govern* 
' ment, and (what is not less difficult) for it to exist 
'without changing the constitution^ this liberty 

* of the press would alone form a counterpoise to 
' the power of the prince, iiy for example^ in an 
' empire of the East^ a sanctuary could be founds 

* which^ rendered respectable by the ancient reli« 

* gion of the people, might insure safety to those 
' who should bring thither their observations of any 
' kind) and that ih>m thence printed papers should 

* issue which, under a certain seal, might be equally 
' respected 5 and which, in their daily appearance, 
' should examine, and freely discuits, the conduct of 

* the Cadis, the Bashaws, the Vizir, the Divan, and 
' the Sultan hiiflself, that would introduce immedi* 
' ately some degree of liberty.' 
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To the K- 



On y verra un Rx>y differement regard^ des bomtneti 
Aime des uns> hai des autres, estime de tous. 



The rarioas paltry evasions of your 
Majesty's ministry will never get rid of the Mid- 
dlesex election; it is surcingled and buckled upon 
their backs. Was your Majesty to consider the 
intestine jars of your kingdoms^ and the heart- 
burnings which reign amongst all degrees of peo« 
ple^ you would never sufier the ministry to fan the 
£re and spirit of sedition and contention^ by op- 
posing the legal election of Mr. Wilkes to the 
shire of Middlesex. It is difficult at present to 
define the intentions of your ministers : but it is 
easy to discover the power of your mother^ who 
successfiilly recommends pacific measures^ though 
subversive of your dignity and domestic peace. 
When the Earl of Bute quitted the Princess in 
Genpany^ he repaired to the court of Madrid^ to 
try Ky pomatum arguments to soften and appease 
the choler of the haughty Spaniard^ so derogatory 
to your honour. I wish your Majesty would pur- 
sue the steps of your fare£athers, and continue to 
make these arrogant Dons- even tremble at the 



name of England. Ye gods! protectors of my 
comitry^ shall the monarch of Britain dwindle into 
a private dispute with the most petty of the petty 
governors of Spain ? Shall he substitute the ma- 
ternal dictate^ and stop his ears against the cries of 
his people ? Shall your mother^ my gracious Sove- 
reign^ have the power of discharging the officers 
of state^ eminent for their abilities and integrity^ 
and substitute in their rooms the dull venal tools 
of Scotland ? Is it consistent with reason^ with that 
religion and domestic conduct you pursue^ to re- 
ject every advice that is for the real good and dig- 
nity of your crown, and the good of your people ? 
Is it becoming the Sovereign Majesty to divert 
whole hours and days with the gambols and gibes 
of an overgrown page, and confide the secrets of 
government in his hollow head and breast, and 
permit him to negotiate the sale of peerages? Is 
it kingly, is it manly, to converse with coachmakers, 
architects, dentists, and locksmiths, and permit 
them to see the puerilities of a Prince run up into 
seed in manhood? Will nothing prompt and sti- 
mulate your royal heart to remove those panders 
of your errors, and once more ride upon the wings 
of popularity, and dwell on the tongues of your 
subjects? I now beseech your Majesty to be cau- 
tious how you settle this dispute with Spain, and 
how you finish these intricate negotiations to the 
honour of yourself and the glory of your country. 
Firmness and magnanimity are the only arguments 



Ill 

with them — beware of the subtilty of the House 
of Bourbon ! If you permit your debilitated^ im- 
potent ministers to conduct this affair^ I fear the 
consequences will be fatal to these realms) their 
ignorance will set fire to the pillar of the constitu- 
tion 5 nor will it be in the power of all your tools 
and engines about court to extinguish it. Remem- 
ber the misfortunes of the imhappy Charles Stuart. 
He had a head^ and he had no head. It is not too 
late to retrieve your fame with your people^ if 
you listen to the dictates of your truest friend 
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LETTERS OF JUNIUS. 



LETTER I. 



ADDRESSED TO 

TBE FRINTER OF TflE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 
SIR, 31 January, 1 709. 

1 HE submission of a free people to 
the executive authority of government is no more 
than a compliance with laws which they themselves 
have enacted. While the national honour is firmly 
maintained abroad, and while justice is impartially 
administered at home, the obedience of the subject 
will be voluntary, cheerfid, and I might almost say 
unlimited. A generous nation is grateful even for 
the preservation of its rights, and willingly extends 
the respect due to the office of a good prince into an 
affection for his person. Loyalty, in the heart and 
understanding of an Englishman, is a rational at- 
tachment to the guardian of the laws. Prejudices 
and passion have sometimes carried it to a criminal 

X B 
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Ittigtb; and^ whatever foreigners may imagine^ we 
know that EngUshmen have erred as much in a 
mistaken zeal for particular persons and femilies^ as 
they ever did in defence of what they thought most 
dear and interesting to themselves. 

It naturally fills us with resentment to see such 
a temper insulted and abused. In reading the his- 
Xxxy of a free people^ whose rights have been in- 
vaded^ we are interested in their cause. Our own 
feelings tell us how long they ought to have sub- 
mitted^ and at what moment it would have been 
treachery to themselves not to have resisted. How 
much warmer will be our resentment if experience 
should bring the fatal example home to ourselves ! 

The situation of this countiy is alarming enough 
to rouse the attention of every man who pretends 
to a concern for the public welfare. Appearances 
justify suspicion; and^ when the safety of a nation 
is at stake, suspicion is a just ground of enquiry. 
Let us enter into it with candour and decency. Be- 
sped is due to the station of ministers; and, if a 
resolution must at last be taken, there is none so 
likely to be supported with firmness as that which 
has been adopted with moderation. 

* • . < 

The ruin or prosperity of a state depends so much 
upon the administration of its government, that, to 
be acquainted with the merit of a ministry^ we need 



only observe the condition of the peof^e. If w« 
see them obedient to the laws^ pro^rom in their 
industry, united at home, and respected abroad, we 
may reasonably presume that their affiurs are con* 
ducted by men of experience, abilities, and virtue. 
Jf, on the contrary, we see an universal spirit of dis** 
^rost and dissatisfaction, a rapid decay of trade, dis* 
sensions in all parts of the empire, and a total loss 
.of respect in the eyes of foreign powers, we may 
pronounce, without hesitation, that the government 
of that country is weak, distracted, and corrupt. 
The multitude, in all countries, are patient to a cer- 
tain point. Ill usage may rouse their indignation, 
and hurry them into excesses, but the original &ult 
is in government. Perhaps there never was an in- 
stance of a change, in the circumstances and temper 
of a whole nation, so sudden and extraordinary as 
thatwhich the misconduct of ministers has, within 
these few years, produced in Great Britain. When 
oar gracious sovereign ascended the throne, we were 
a flourishing and a ccMitented people. If the per- 
sonal virtues of a king could have insured the hap* 
piness of his subjects, the scene could not have 
altered so entirely as it has done. The idea of 
uniting all parties, c^ trying all characters, and dis- 
tributing the offices of state by rotation, was gra- 
cious and benevolent to an extreme, though it has 
not Y^ produced the many salutary effects which 
were intended by it. To say nothing of the wisdom 
of such a plan, it undoubtedly arose from an un- 



bounded goodness of heart, in which folly had nd 
share. It was not a capricious partiality to neW 
faces 5 it was not a natural turn for low intrigue j 
rior was it the treacherous amusement of double and 
triple negotiations. No, Sir, it arose from a con- 
tinued anxiety, in the pm'est of all possible hearts, 
for the general welfare. Unfortunately for us, the 
event has not been answerable to the design. After 
a rapid succession of changes, we are reduced to that 
state which hardly any change can mend. Yet 
there is no extremity of distress which, of itself, 
ought to' reduce a great nation to despair. It is not 
the disorder, but the physician ; it is not a casual 
concurrence of calamitous circumstances, it is the 
pernicious hand of government, which alone can 
make a whole people desperate. 

Without much political sagacity, or any extra- 
ordinary depth of observation, we need only mark 
how the principal departments of the state are be- 
stowed, and look no farther for the true cause of 
eyery mischief that befals us. 

The ■ finances of a nation, sinking under its 
debts and expences, are committed to a young no- 
bleman already ruined by play. Introduced to act 
under the aiuspices of Lord Chatham, and left at 
the head of aftairs by that nobleman's retreat, he 
became minister by accident -, but, deserting the prin- 
ciples and professions which gave him a moment's 



popularitj, we see hinij from every honourable en- 
gagement to the public, an apostate by design. As 
fbr business, the world yet knows nothing of hit 
talents or resolution; unless a wayward, wavering 
inconsistency be a mark of genius, and caprice a 
demonstration of spirit. It may be said, perhaps, 
that it is his Grace*s province, as surely it is his 
passion, rather to distribute than to save the public 
money, and that while Lord North is Chancellor of 
thr Exchequer, the First Lord of the Treasury may 
be as thoughtless and extravagant as he {leases. . I 
hope, however, he will not rely too much on the 
fertility of Lord North*s genius for finance. His 
lordship is yet to give us the first proof of his abili- 
ties : it may be candid to suppose that he has hi- 
therto voluntarily concealed his talents; intending, 
perhaps, to astonish the world, when we least ex- 
pect it, with a knowledge of trade, a choice of 
expedients, and a depth of resources equal to the 
necessities, and far beyond the hopes of his coun- 
try. He must now exert the whole power of his 
capacity, if he would wish us to forget that, since 
he has been in office, no plan has been formed, no 
system adhered to, nor any one important measure 
adopted fbr the relief of public credit. If his plan, 
for the service of the current year be not irrevoca- 
bly, fixed on, let me warn him to think seriously of 
consequences before he ventures to increase the pub- 
lic debt. Outraged and oppressed as we are, this 
nation will not bear, after a six years peace, to see 



new millions borrowed^ without an eventoal dimi- 
nution of debt, or reduction of interest. The at- 
tempt might rouse a spirit of resentment, which 
might reach beyond the sacrifice of a minister. As 
to the debt upon the civil list, the people of Eng- 
land expect that it will not be paid without a strict 
enquiry how it was incurred. If it must be paid 
by parliament, let me advise the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to think of some better expedient than 
a lottery. To support an expensive war, or in cir- 
cumstances of absolute necessity, a lottery may, per- 
haps, be allowable; but, besides that it is at all 
times the very worst way of raising money upon- 
the people, I think it ill becomes the Royal dignity 
to have the debts of a King provided for like the 
repairs of a country bridge, or a decayed hospital.* 
The management of the King's affairs in the House 
of Conmions cannot be more disgraced than it has 
been. A leading minister, repeatedly called down 
for absolute ignorance 3 ridiculous motions ridicu- 
lously withdrawn 5 deliberate plans disconcerted, and 
a week*s preparation of graceful oratory lost in a 
moment, give us some, though not adequate, ideas 
of Lord North's parliamentary abilities and influ- 
ence. Yet before he had the misfortune of being 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he was neither an ob- 
ject of derision to* his enemies, nor of melancholy 
pity to his friends. 

A series of inconsistent measures has alienated 



the cdonies fimn their duty as snfafecti» and from 
their natural afiection to their common country. 
When Mr. Grenville was. placed at the head of the 
Treasury^ he felt the impossibility of Great Britain*! 
supporting such an establishment as her former sue* 
cesses had made indispensable, and at the same time 
of ^ving any sensible rehef to fcnreign trade, and to 
the weight of the public debt He thought it equi- 
table that those parts of the empire, which had be* 
nefiteci most by the expeooes of the war, should 
contribute scmiething to the expences of the peace, 
and he had no doubt of the constitutional right 
vested in parliament to raise the contribution. But, 
ui^ortunately for his country, Mr. Grenville was at 
any rate to be distressed because he was minister, 
and Mr. Pitt ^ and Lord Camden were to be the 
patrons (^America, because they were in opposition. 
Their declaration gave spirit and argument to the 
colonies, and while, perhaps, they meant no more 
than the ruin of a minister, they in effect divided 
one half of the empire from the other. 

Under one administration the stamp act is made^ 
under the second it is repealed 3 under the third, in 
spite of all experience, a new mode of taxing the 
colonies is invented, and a question revived, which 
ought to have been buried in oblivion. In these 
circumstances a new office is established for the bu-* 
siness of the plantations, and the £arl of Hillsbo- 
rough called forth, at a most critical season, to 
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goirern America. The choice at least announced 
to us a man of superior capacity and knowledge. 
Whether he be so or not^ let his dispatches as far 
as they have appeared^ let his measures as far as 
they have operated^ determine for him. In the for- 
mer we have seen strong assertions without proof, 
declamation without argument, and violent censures 
without dignity or moderation 5 but neither correct- 
ness in the composition, nor judgment in the de- 
sign. As for his measures, let it be remembered, 
that he was called upon to conciliate and unite; 
and tliat, when he entered into office, the most re- 
i^ctory of the colonies were still disposed to pro- 
ceed by the constitutional methods of petition and 
remonstrance. Since that period they have been 
driven into excesses little short of rebellion. Peti- 
tions have been hindered from reaching the throne; 
and the continuance of one of the principal assem- 
blies rested upon an arbitrary condition,^ which, 
considering the temper they were in, it was impos- 
sible they should comply with, and which would 
have availed nothing as to the general question, if 
it had been complied with. So violent, and I be- 
lieve I may call it so unconstitutional, an exertion 
of the prerogative; to say nothing of the weak, in- 
judicious terms in which it was conveyed; gives us 
as humble an opinion of his lordship's capacity as it 
does of his temper and moderation. While we are 
at peace with other nations, our military force may, 
perhaps, be spared to support the Earl of Hillsbo^ 
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rough's mearares in America. Whenever that force 
shall be necessarily withdrawn or diminished^ the 
diiunissioQ of such a minister will neither console us 
for his imprudence^ nor remove the settled resent- 
ment of a people^ who^ complaining of an act of the 
legislature, are outraged by an unwarrantable stretch 
of prerogative, and, supporting their claims by ar- 
gument, are insulted with declamation. 

Drawing lots would be a prudent and reason- 
able method of appointing the ofiicers of state, com- 
pared to a late disposition of the secretary*s office. 
Lord Rochford was acquainted with tlie affairs and 
temper of the southern courts : Lord Weymouth 
was eqiiially qualified for either department,<i By 
what unaccountable caprice has it happened that 
the "latter, who pretends to no experience whatso- 
ever, is removed to the most important of the two 
departments, and the former by preference placed 
in an office where his experience can be of no use 
to him ? Lord Weymouth had distinguished him- 
self in his first employment by a spirited, if not 
judicious conduct. He had animated the civil ma- 
gistrate beyond the tone of civil authority, and had 
directed the operations of the army to more than 
military execution. Recovered from the errors of 
lus youth, from the distraction of play, and the be- 
witching smiles of Byrgundy, behold him exerting 
the whole strength of his clear, unclouded faculties, 
in the service of the crown. It was not the heat of 
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midnight excesses^ nor igncrance of the laws^ nor 
furious spirit of the house of Bedford : no^ Sir^ when 
this respectable minister interposed his authority be- 
tween the magistrate and the pec^le^ and signed the 
mandate on which^ for aught he knew^ the lives of 
thousands depended^ he did it from the deliberate 
motion of his heart, supported by the best of hin 
judgment. 

It has lately been a fashion to pay a compliment 
to the bravery and generosity of the commander in 
chief^e at the expence of his understanding. They 
who love him least make no question of his cou- 
rage^ while his friends dwell chiefly on the facility 
of his disposition. Admitting him to be as brave' 
as a total absence of all feeling and reflection can 
make him^ let us see what sort of merit he derives 
from the remainder of his character. If it be ge- 
nerosity to accumulate in his own person and family 
a number of lucrative employments 3 to provide^ at 
the public expence, fpr every creature that bears the 
name of Manners 3 and^ neglecting the merit and 
services of the rest of the army> to heap promotions 
upon his fevourites and dependants; the present 
commander in chief is the most generous man alive. 
Nature has been sparing of her ^fb to this noble 
lord 3 but where birth and fortune are united^ we 
expect the noble pride and independence of a man 
of spirit, not the servile, humiliating complaisance 
of a courtier. As to the goodness of his heart, if a 
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proof of it be taken from the fiiciltty of never re- 
fusings what conclusion shall we draw from the in- 
decency of never performing ? And if the discipline 
of the army be in any degree preserved, what 
thanks are due to a man whose cares, notoriously 
confined to filling up vacancies, have degraded the 
office of commander in chief into a broker of com- 
missions ! 

With respect to the navy, I shall only say, that 
this country is so hi^ly indebted to Sir Edward 
Hawke, that no expence should be spared to secure 
to him an honourable and affluent retreat. 

The pure and impartial administration of justice 
is, perhaps, the fiurmest bond to secure a cheerful 
submission of the people, and to engage their affec- 
tions to government. It is not sufficient that ques- 
tions of private right or wrong are justly decided, 
nor that judges are superior to the vileness of pecu- 
niary corruption. Jefieries himself, when the court 
had no interest^ was an upright judge. A court of 
justice may be subject to another sort of bias, more 
important and pernicious, as it reaches beyond the 
interest of individuals, and affects the whole com- 
munity. A judge under the influence of govern- 
ment, may be honest enough in the decision of 
private causes, yet a traitor to the public. When a 
victim is marked out by the ministry, this judge 
will offer himself to perform the sacrifice. He will 
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not scruple to prostitute his dignity^ and betray the 
sanctity of his office^ whenever an arbitrary point is 
to be carried for government^ or the resentment of 
a court to be gratified. 

These principles and proceedings^ odious and 
contemptible as they are> in effect are no less inju- 
dicious. A wise and generous people are roused by 
every appearance of oppressive, unconstitutional 
measures, whether those measures are supported 
only by the power of government, or masked under 
the forms of a court of justice. Prudence and self- 
preservation will oblige the most moderate disposi- 
tions to make common cause, even with a man 
whose conduct they censure, if they see him perse- 
cuted in a way which the real spirit of the laws 
will not justify. The facts, on which these remarks 
are founded, are too notorious to require an appli- 
cation. 

This, Sir, is tlie detail. In one view behold a 
nation overwhelmed with debt ; her revenues wasted -, 
her trade declining j the affections of her colonies 
alienated 5 the duty of the magistrate transferred to 
the soldiery -, a gallant army, which never fought 
unwillingly but against their fellow subjects, moul- 
dering away for want of the direction of a man of 
common abilities and spirit ; and, in the last instance, 
the administration of justice become odious and sus- 
pected to the whole body of the people. This de- 
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plorable scene admits of but one addition — ^that we 
are governed by counsels from which a reasonable 
man can expect no remedy but poison^ no relief 
but death. 

If, by the immediate interposition of Providenoe» 
it were possible for us to escape a crisis so fiill of 
terror and despair^ posterity will not believe the 
history of the present times. They will either con- 
dude that our distresses were imaginary, or that we 
had the good fortune to be governed by men of ac- 
knowledged integrity and wisdom: they will not 
believe it possible that their ancestors could have 
survived, or recovered from so desperate a condition, 
while a Duke of Grafton was Prime Minister, a 
Lord North Chancellor of the Exchequer,' a Wey- 
mouth and a Hillsborough Secretaries of State, a 
Granby Commander in Chief, and a Mansfield chief 
criminal Judge of the kingdom. 
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LETTER n. 



TO 
THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADrERTISER. 

SIR, 36 JaauarjTy 1700. 

The kingdom swarms with such num-r 
bers of felonious robbers of private character and 
virtue, that no hociest or good man is safe 5 especi- 
ally as these cowardly, base assassins stab in the 
dark, without having the coorage to sign their real 
names to their malevolent and wicked |»roductions. 
A writer, who signs himself Junius, in the Public 
Advertiser of the 21st instant, opens the deplorable 
situation of his country in a very affecting manner; 
with a pompous parade of his candour and decency, 
he tells us, that we see dissensions in all parts of the 
empire, an universal spirit of distrust and dissatis- 
faction, and a total loss of respect towards us in the 
eyes of foreign powers. But this writer, with all 
his boasted candour, has not told us the real cause 
of the evils he so pathetically enumerates. I shall 
take the liberty to explain the cause for him. Ju- 
nius, and such writers as himself, occasion all the 
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saischief complained of, by wisely and maliciously 
traducing the best characters in the kingdom. For 
when our deluded people at home^ and foreigners 
abroad, read the poisonous and inflanmiatory libels 
that are daily published with impunity, to vilify 
those who are any way distinguished by their good 
qualities and eminent virtues : when they find no 
notice taken of, or reply given, to these slanderous 
tongues and pens, their conclusion is, that both the 
ministers and the nation have been fairly described; 
and they act accordingly. I think it therefore the 
duty of every good citizen to stand forth, and en- 
deavour to undeceive the public, when the vilest 
arts are made use of to defame and blacken the 
brightest characters among us. An eminent author 
affirms it to be almost as criminal to hear a worthy 
jnan traduced, without attempting his justification, 
as to be the author of the calumny against him. 
For my own part, I think it a sort of misprision of 
treason against society. No man therefore who 
knows Lord Granby, can possibly hear so good and 
great a character most vilely abused, without a warm 
and just indignation against this Junius, this high- 
priest of envy, malice, and all uncharitableness, who 
has endeavoured to sacrifice our beloved commander 
In chief at the altars of his horrid deities. Nor is 
the injury done to his lordship alone, but to the 
whole nation, which may too soon feel the con- 
tempt, and consequently the attacks of our late 
enemies, if they can be induced to believe that the 
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person on whom the safety of these kingdoms so 
much depends^ is unequal to his high station^ and 
destitute of those qualities which form a good ge- 
neral. One would have thought that his lordship's 
service in the cause of his country, from the battle 
of Culloden to his most glorious conclusion of the 
late war, might have entitled him to common re- 
spect and decency at least; but this uncandid, in- 
decent writer has gone so far as to turn one of the 
most amiable men of the age into a stupid, unfeel- 
ing, and senseless being; possessed indeed of a per- 
sonal courage, but void of those essential qualities 
which distinguish the commander from the common 
soldier. 

A very long, uninterrupted, impartial, I will 
add, a most disinterested friendship with Lord 
Granby^ gives me the right to affirm, that all Junius*s 
assertions are false and scandalous. Lord Granby*8 
courage, though of the brightest and most ardent 
kind, is among the lowest of his numerous good 
qualities; he was formed to excel in war by na- 
ture's liberality to his mind as well as person. Edu- 
cated and instructed by his most noble fatlier, and 
a most spirited as well as excellent scholar, the pre- 
sent bishop of Bangor, he was trained to the nicest 
sense of honour, and to the truest and noblest sort 
of pride, that of never doing or suffering a mean 
action. A sincere love and attachment to his king 
and country, and to their giory, first impelled him 
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to the fields where he never gaiued aught but ho- 
nour. He impaired, through his bounty, his own 
fortune; for his bounty, which this writer would 
in vain depreciate, is founded upon the noblest of 
the human afiections ; it flows from a heart melt- 
ing to goodness from the most refined humanity. 
Can a man, who is described as unfeeling, and void 
of reflection, be constantly employed in seeking pro- 
per objects on whom to exercise those glorious vir- 
tues of compassion and generosity? Hie distressed 
officer, the soldier, the widow, the orphan, and a 
long list besides, know that vanity has no share in 
his frequent donations; he gives, because he feels 
their distresses. Nor has he ever been rapacious 
with one hand to be bountiful with the other; yet 
this uncandid Junius would insinuate, that the dig- 
nity of the commander in chief is depraved into 
the base office of a commission broker; that is. 
Lord Granby bargains for the sale of commissions; 
for it must have this meaning, if it has any at alK 
But where is the man living who can justly charge 
his lordship with such mean practices ? Why does 
not Junitis produce him ? Junius knows that he has 
no other means of wounding this hero than from 
some missile weapon, shot from an obscure corner : 
he seeks, as all such de&matory writers do, 

spargere voces 

In Vulgum ambiguas 

to rdse suspicion in the minds of the people. But 
J hope that my countrymen will be no longer im- 

I c 
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posed upon by artful and designing men, or by 
wretches, who, bankrupts in business, in ^ime, and 
in fortune, mean nothing more than to involve this 
country in the same common ruin with themselves. 
Hence it is that they are qonstastilj aiming their 
dark and too c^en fatal weapons against those who 
stand forth as the bulwark of our national safety. 
Lord Granby was too conspicuous a mark not to be 
their object. He is next attacked for being un- 
faithful to his promises and engagements. Where 
are Junius*s proofs ? Although I could give some 
instances where a breach of promise would be a 
virtue, especially in the case of those who would 
pervert the open, unsuspecting moments of con- 
vivial mirth into sly, insidious applications for pre- 
ferment, or. party systems, and would endeavour to 
siu:prise a good man, who cannot bear to see any 
one leave him dissat<sfied, into unguarded promises. 
Lord Granby*s attention to his own family and re- 
lations is called selfish. Had he not attended to 
them, when fair and just opportunities presented 
themselves, I should have thought him unfeeling, 
and void of reflection indeed. How are any man*s 
friends or relations to bew provided for but from the 
influence and protection of the patron? It is unfair 
to suppose that Lord Granby*s friends have not as 
much merit as the friends of any other great man : 
if he is generous at the public expence, as Junius 
invidiously calls it, the public is at no more expeqce 
for his lordship's friends than it would be if any 
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other set ofmen possessed those offices. The charge 
isndiculous! 

The last charge against Lord Granby is of a most 
serious and alarming nature indeed. Junius asserts^ 
that the army is mouldering away for want of the 
diriection of a man of common abilities and spirit. 
The present condition of the army gives the direct- 
est lie to his assertions. It was never upon a more 
respectable footing with regard to discipline^ and 
all the essentials that can form good soldiers. Lord 
Ligonier delivered a firm and noble palladium of 
our sa^ties into Lord Granby*s hands^ who has kept 
it in the same good order in which he received it. 
The strictest care has been taken to fill up the va- 
cant commissions with such gentlemen as have the 
glory of their ancestors to support as well as their 
own^ and are doubly bound to the cause of their 
king and country fi'om motives of private property 
as well as public spirit. The adjutant-general^ who 
has the inmiediate care of the troops afber Lord 
Granby^ is an officer that would do great honour 
in any service in £urope^ for his correct arrange- 
ments^ good sense^ and discernment^ upon all occa- 
sions^ and for a punctuality and precision which give 
the most entire satisfaction to all who are obliged 
to consult him. The reviewing generals^ who in- 
spect the army twice a year, have been selected with 
the greatest care, and have answered the important 
tiiist reposed in them in the most laudable manner. 
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Their reports of the condition of the army are mach 
more to be credited than those of Junius^ whom I 
do advise to atone for his shameful aspersions, by 
asking pardon of Lord Granby and the whole king- 
dom, whom he has offended by his abominable scan-* 
dais. In short, to turn Junius*s own batteiy against 
him, I must assert, in his own words, ' that he has 
given strong assertions without proof, declamation 
without argument, and violent censures without 
dignity or moderation/ 
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LETTER IIL 



TO 
SIR JFILLIAM DRAPER, K. B. 

SIR, 7 Fcbroafy, 1700. 

Your defence of Lord Granby does 
honour to the goodness of your heart. You feel^ 
as you ought to do^ for the reputation of your fiiend, 
and you express yourself in the warmest language 
of your passions. In -any other cause^ I doubt not, 
you would have cautiously weighed the consequences 
of committingyour name to the licentious discourses 
and malignant opinions of the world. But here, I 
presume, you thought it would be a breach of friend- 
ship to lose one moment in consulting your under- 
standing 5 as if an appeal to the public were no 
more than a military coup de main, where a brarve 
man has no rules to follow but the dictates of his 
courage. Touched with your generosity, I freely 
forgive theexcesses into which it has led you; and, 
fsa from resenting those terms of reproach which, 
considering that you are an advocate for decorum, 
you have heaped upon me rather too liberally^ I 
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place them to the account of an honest unreflecting 
indignation^ in which your cooler judgment and na- 
tural politeness had no concern. I approve of the 
spirit with which you have given your name to the 
public 3 and, if it were a proof of any thing but spi- 
rit, I should have thought myself bound to follow 
your example, I should have hoped that even my 
name might carry some authorit}'^ with it, if I had 
not seen how very little weight or consideration a 
printed paper receives even from the respectable 
signature of Sir William Draper. 

You begin with a general assertion, that writers, 
such as I am, are the real cause of all the public 
evils we complain of. And do you really think. Sir 
William, that the licentious pen of a political writer 
is able to produce such important effects ? A little 
calm reflection might have shewn you that national 
calamities do not arise from the description, but 
from the real character and conduct of ministers. 
To have supported your assertion, you should have 
proved that the present ministry are unquestionably 
the best and brightest characters of the kingdom ; 
and that, if the aflections of the colonies have been 
alienated, if Corsica has been shamefully abandoned, 
if commerce languishes, if public credit is threat- 
ened with a new debt, and your own Manilla ran- 
som most dishonourably given up, it has all been 
owing to the malice of political writers, who will 
not suffer the best and brightest characters (mean- 
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ing still the present ministry) to take a single right 
step for the honour or interest of the nation. But 
it seems you were a little tender of coming to par- 
ticulars. Your conscience insinuated to you that it 
would be prudent to leave the characters of Grafton, 
North, Hillsborough^ Weymouth, and Mansfield, 
to shift for themselves} and truly. Sir William, the 
part you have undertaken is at least as much as you 
are equal to. 

Without disputing Lord Granby's courage, we 
are yet to learn in what articles of military know- 
ledge nature has been so very hberal to his mind. 
If you have served with him, you ought to have 
pointed out some instances of able disposition and 
well-concerted enterprise, which might fairly be 
attributed to his capacity as a general. It is you. 
Sir William, who make your friend appear awk- 
ward and ridiculous, by giving him a laced suit of 
tawdry qualifications, which nature never intended 
him to wear. 

You say, he has acquired nothing but honour in 
the field. Is the Ordnance nothing? Are the Bluet 
nothing? Is the command of the army, with all 
the patronage annexed to it, nothing? Where he 
got these nothings I know not ; but you at least 
ought to have told us when he deserved them. 

As to his bounty, compassion, Ike. it would have 
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been but little to the purpose, though you had 
proved all that you have asserted. I meddle with 
nothing but his character as commander in chief; 
and, though I acquit' him of the baseness of selling 
commissions, I still assert that his military cares 
have never extended beyond the disposal of vacan- 
cies j and I am justified by the complaints of the 
whole army, when I say that, in this distribution^ 
he consults nothing but parliamentary interests, or 
the gratification of his immediate dependants. As 
to his servile submission to the reigning ministry, 
let me ask whether he did not desert the cause of 
the whole army when he suffered Sir Jeffery Am- 
herst to be sacrificed, and what share he had in re- 
calling that officer to the service ? Did he not betray 
the just interest of the army in permitting Lord 
Percy to have a regiment? And does he not at this 
moment give up all character and dignity as a gen- 
tleman, in receding from his own repeated declara- 
tions in favour of Mr. Wilkes? 

In the two next articles I think we are agreed. 
You candidly admit that he often makes such pro- 
mises ast it is a virtue in him to violate, and that 
no man is more assiduous to provide for his relations 
at the public expence. I did not urge the last as an 
absolute vice in his disposition, but to prove that a 
careless disinterested spirit is no part of his cha- 
racter ; and as to the other, I desire it may be re- 
membered, that I never descended to the indecency 
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of inquiring into his convivial hours. It is you. 
Sir William Draper, who have taken pains to re« 
present your friend in the character of a drunken 
laidlord, who deals out his promises as liberally as 
his liquor, and will suffer no man to leave his table 
either sorrowful or sober. None but an intimate 
friend, who must frequently have seen him in these 
unhappy, disgraceful moments, could have described 
him so well. 

The last charge, of the neglect of the army, is 
indeed the most material of all. I am sorry to tell 
you. Sir William, that, in this article, your first £ict 
is false^ and as there is nothing more painful to me 
than to give a direct contradiction to a gentleman 
of your appearance, I could wish that, in your fu- 
ture publications, you would pay a greater attention 
to the truth of your premises, before you sufier your 
genius to hurry you to a conclusion. Lord Ligonier 
did not deliver the army (which you, in classical 
language, are pleased'tb call a palladium) into Lord 
Granbys hands. - It was 'taken from him much 
against his inclination^ some two or three years be* 
fore Lord Granby was commander in chief. As to 
the state of the army, I #hould be glad to know 
where you have received your intelligence. Was it 
in the rooms at Bath> or at your retreat at Cliflon ? 
The reports of reviewing generals comprehend only 
a few r^^ents in England, which, as they are im- 
mediately under the royal inspectipn, are perhaps 
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in some tolerable order. But do you know any thing 
of the troops in the West Indies, the Mediterranean, 
and North. America? to say nothing of a whole 
army absolutely ruined in Ireland. Inquire a little 
into facts. Sir William, before you publish your next 
panegyric upon Lord Granby, and believe me, you 
will find there is a fault at head-quarters, which 
even the acknowledged care and abilities of the ad- 
jutant-general cannot correct. 

Permit me now. Sir William, to address myself 
personally to you, by way of thanks for the honour 
of your correspondence. You are by no means un- 
deserving of notice: and it maybe of consequence 
even to Lord Granby to have it determined whe- 
ther or no the man who has praised him so lavishly, 
be himself deserving 6f praise. When you returned 
to Europe, you zealously undertook the cause of that 
gallant army by whose bravery at Manilla your own 
fortune had been established. You complained, you 
threatened, you even appealed to the public in print. 
By what accident did it happen that, in the midst 
of all this bustle, and all these clamours for justice 
to your injured troops, the name of the Manilla ran- 
som was suddenly buried in a profound, and, since 
that time, an uninterrupted silence } Did the mi- 
nistry suggest any motives to you strong enough to 
tempt a man of honour to desert and betray the 
cause of his fellow soldiers ? Was it that blushing 
ribband which is now the perpetual ornament of 
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your person ? Or was it that regiment which you 
afterwards (a thing unprecedented among soldiers) 
sold to Colonel Gisbome ? Or was it that govern- 
ment> the full pay of which you are contented to 
hold, with the half pay of an Irish colonel ? And 
do you now^ afler a retreat not very like that of 
Scipio, presume to intrude yourself, unthought of, 
uncalled for, upon the patience of the public ? Are 
your flatteries of the commander in chief directed 
to another regiment, which you may again dispose 
of on the same honourable terms ? We know your 
prudence. Sir William, and I should be sorry to stop 
your preferment. 
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LETTER IV. 



TO 

JUNIUS. 

SIR, 17 February, 1 769- 

I RECEIVED Junius*s favour last night ; 
he is determined to keep his advantage by the help 
of his mask 5 it is an excellent protection^ it has 
saved many a man from an vmtimely end. But 
whenever he will be honest enough to lay it aside, 
avow himself, and produce the face which has so 
long lurked behind it, the world wiU be able to 
judge of his motives for writing such infamous in- 
vectives. His real name will discover his freedom 
and independency, or his servility to a faction. Dis- 
appointed ambition, resentment for defeated hopes, 
and desire of revenge, assume but too often the ap- 
pearance of public spirit; but be his designs wicked 
or charitable, Junius should learn that it is possible 
to condemn measures without a barbarous and cri- 
minal outrage against men. Junius delights to 
mangle carcases with a hatchet; his language and 
instrument have a jgreat connexion with Clare- 
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market, ahd, to do him justice, he handles his wea- 
pon most admirably. One would imagine he had 
been taught to throw it by the savages of America. 
It is therefore high time for me to step in once 
more to shield my friend from this merciless wea- 
pon, although I may be wounded in the attempt. 
But I must first ask Junius by what forced analogy 
and construction the moments of convivial mirth 
are made to signify indecency, a violation of en- 
gagements, a drunken landlord, and a desire that 
every one in company should be , drunk likewise? 
He must have culled all the flowers of St. Giles's 
and Billingsgate to have produced such a piece of 
.oratory. Here the hatchet descends with tenfold 
vengeance 3 but, alas ! it hurts no one but its master ! 
For Junius must not think to put words into my 
mouth that seem too foul even for his own. 

My friend's political engagements I know not, 
so cannot pretend to explain them, or assert their 
consistency. I know not whether Junius be con- 
siderable enough to belong to any party; if he 
should be so, can he affirm that he has always ad> 
hered to one set of m^en and measures? Is he sure 
that he has never sided with those whom he was first 
hired to abuse ? Has he never abused those he was 
hired to praise ? To say the truth, most men's politics 
sit much too loosely about them. But as my friend's 
military character was the chief object that engaged 
me in this controversy, to that I shall return. 
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Junius asks what instances mj friend has given 
of his military skill and capacity as a general } When 
and where he gained his Ikaiout ? When he deserved 
his emoluments? The united voice of the army 
which served under him, the glorious testimony of 
Prince Ferdinand, and of vanquished enemies, all 
Germany will tell him. Junius repeats the com- 
plaints of the army against parliamentary influence. 
I love the army too well not to wish that such in- 
fluence were less. Let Junius point out the time 
when it has not prevailed. It was of the least force 
in the time of that great man the late Duke of 
Cumberland, who, as a prince of the blood, was 
able as well as willing to stem a torrent which 
would have overborne any private subfecL In time 
of war this influence is smdi. In peace, whe» disn 
content and faction have the surest means to ope^ 
rate, especially in this country, and when, from a 
.scarcity of public spirit, the wheels of government 
are rarely moved but by the power and force of 
obligations, its weight is always too great. Yet, if 
this influence at present has done no greatei* harm 
than the placing Earl Percy at the head of a tegi<- 
ment, I do not think that either the rights or best 
interests of the army are sacrificed and betrayed, or 
the nation undone. Let me ask Junius^ if he knows 
any one nobleman in the army who has had a regi- 
ment by seniority? I feel myself happy in seeing 
young noblemen of illustrious name and great pro- 
perty come among us. They are an additional se- 
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curity to the kingdom from foreign or domestic 
ilaveiy. Junius needs not be told, that should the 
time ever come when this nation is. to be defended 
eefy hf time viK»hin^ nothing more to lose than 
their arms and their pay, its dangler trSI be g^t 
indeed. A happy mixture of men of quality with 
soldiers of fortune is always to be wished for. But 
the main point is still to be contended for; I mean 
the discipline and condition of the army: and I 
must still maintain, though contradicted by Junius, 
that it was. never upon a more respectable footing, 
.a$ to all the essentials that can form good sohUers, 
than it is at present. Junius is forced to allow that 
our army at home may be in some tolerable order; 
yet how kindly does he invite our late enemies to 
the invasion of Ireland, by assuring them that the 
army in that kingdom is totaUy ruined I (The co- 
lonels of that army are much obliged to him.) I 
hstve too great an opinion of the military talents of 
the knrd lieutenant, and of all their diligence and 
capacity, to believe it. If from some strange, un* 
accountable fatality, the people of that kingdom 
.cannot be induced to consult their own security by 
.such an efiectual augmentation as may enable the 
troops there to act with power and energy^ is the 
commander in chief here to blame? Or is he to 
blame because the troops in the Mediterranean, in 
the West Indies, in America, labour under great dif- 
ficulties from the scarcity of men, which is but too 
visible all over these kingdoms ? Many of our forces 
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are in climates unfavourable to British constitutions : 
their loss is in prc^rtion. Britain must recruit all 
these regiments fronl her own emaciated bosom^ or^ 
more precariously^ by Catholics fix>m Ireland. We 
are likewise subject to the fatal drains to the East 
-Indies, to Senegal, and the alarming emigrations of 
our people to other countries : such depopulation 
can only be repaired by a long peace^ or by some 
sensible bill of naturalization. 

I must now take the liberty of addressing Junius 
on my own account. He is pleased to tell me that he 
addresses himself to me personally. I shall be glad 
to see him. It is his impersonality that I complain 
of, and his mvisible attacks j for lus dagger in the 
air is only to be regarded because one cannot see 
the hand which holds it^ but had it not wounded 
other people more deeply than myself, I should not 
have obtruded myself at all on the patience of th^ 
public. 

Mark how a plain tale shall put him down, and 
transfiise the blush of my ribband into his own 
cheeks. Junius tells me that at my return I zea- 
lously undertook the cause of the gallant army by 
whose bravery at Manilla my own fortunes were 
established; that I complained, that J even ap- 
pealed to the public. I did so 3 I glory in havtbg 
done so, as I had an undoubted right to vindicate 
my own character, attacked by a Spanish memo* 
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rial^ and to anert the rights of my brave compa* 
nions. I gloqr likewise that I have never taken np 
mj pen but to vindicate the injured. Junius asks^ 
by what accident did it happen that. In the midst 
of all this bustle> and all the damoors for justice 
to the injured troops, the Manilla ransom was sud* 
denly bii'ied in a profound, and, since that time, 
an uninterrupted silence ? I will explain the cause 
to the public. The several ministers who have been 
^nplofed since that time have been very desirous to 
do justice^ Gtosn two most laudable motives, a strong 
inclination to assist injured bravery, and to acquire 
a well deserved popularity to themselves. Their 
efforts have been in vain. Some were ingienuous 
enough to own that they could not think of in<* 
V(dving this distressed nation in another war for 
our private concerns. In short, our rights, for the 
present, are sacrificed to national convenience; and 
I must confess, that although I may lose five mid 
twenty thousand pounds by their acquiescence to 
this breach of fiiith in the Spaniards, I think they 
are in the right to temporise, considering the crit]«> 
cal utuaticm of this country, convulsed in every 
part by poison infiised by anon3rraoas, wicked, and 
incendiary writers. Lord Shelbume will do nie the 
justice to own that, in September last, I waited 
upon him with a joint memorial from the admiral 
Sir S. Ck>mish and myself, in behalf of our injured 
companions. His lordship was as frank upon the 
i>ccasion as other secretaries had been before faim^ 

I II 
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He did not deceive us by giving any immediate 
hopes of relief. 

Junius would basely insinuate that my silence 
may have been pcirchased by my government^ by 
my blushing ribband^ by my regiment, by the 
sale of that regiment, and by half pay as an Irish 
colonel. 

His Majesty was pleased to give me my govern- 
ment for my service at Madras. I had my first 
regiment in 1757' Upon my return from Manilla 
his Majesty, by Lord Egremont, informed me that 
I should have the first vacant red ribband, as a re- 
ward for many services in an enterprise which I 
had planned as well as executed. The Duke of 
Bedford and Mr. Grenville confirmed those assur- 
ances many months before the Spaniards had pro- 
tested, the ransom bills. To accommodate Lord 
Clive, then going upon a most important service to 
Bengal, I waved my claim to the vacancy which 
then happened. As there was no other vacancy 
until the Duke of Grafton and Lord Rockingham 
were joint ministers, I was then honoured with the 
orders and it is surely no small honour to me that, 
in such a succession of ministers, they were all pleased 
to think that I had deserved it : in my favour they 
were all united. Upon the reduction of the seventy- 
ninth regiment, which had served so gloriously in 
^e East Indies, his Majesty, unsolicited by me, gave 
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me the sixteenth of foot as an equivalent My mo* 

• 

tives for retiring afterwards are foreign to the pur* 
pose 3 let it suffice^ that his Majesty was pleased to 
approve of them ; they are such as no man can think 
indecent^ who knows the shocks that repeated vi-» 
cissitudes of heat and cold> of dangerous and sickly 
climates^ will give to the best constitutions in a 
pretty long course of service. I resigned my regi- 
ment to Colonel Gisbome, a very good officer, for 
his half pay, and two hundred pounds Irish annuity ; 
so that, according to Junius, I have been bribed to 
say nothing more of the Manilla ransom, and sacri- 
fice those brave men by the strange avarice of ac* 
cepting three hundred and eighty pounds per an- 
num, and ^ving up eight hundred! If this be 
bribery, it is not the bribery of these tklies. As to 
my flattery, those who know me will judge of it. 
By the asperity of Juhius's style, I cannot indeed 
call him a flatterer, imless he be as a C3rnic or a 
mastifl'5 if he wags his tail, he will still growl, and 
long to bite. The public will now judge of the 
credit that ought to be given to Junius*s writings, 
from the falsities that he has insinuated with respect 
to myself. 

WILLIAM DRAPER. 
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LETTER V. 



I 

TO 

i 



SIR fVlLLlAM DRAPER, K.B. 

SIR, , ai February, 1760. 

I SHOULD justly be suspected of ad* 
ing upon motives of more tlian common enmity to 
Lord Granby if I continued to give you fresh ma* 
terials^ or occasion for writing in \m defence. In-» 
dividusds who hate^ and the public who despise, 
have read your letters. Sir William, with infinitely 
more satisfaction than mine. Unfortunately for him, 
his reputation, like that unhappy country to which 
you refer me for his last military achievements, 
has suifered more by his firiends than his enemies. 
In mercy to him let us drop the subject. For my 
own part, I wiUingly leave it to the public to de- 
termine whether your vindication of your friend 
has been as able and judicious as it was certainly 
well intended; and you, I think, may be satisfied 
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with the warm acknowledgments he already owes 
you for making him the principal figure in a piece 
in which^ but for your amicable assistance^ he 
might have passed without particular notice or dis« 
tinction. 

Injustice to 3roar friends^ let your future labours 
be confined to the caie of your own reputation. 
Your declaration^ that you are happy in seeing 
young noblemen come among us> is liable to two 
objections. With respect to Lord Percy^ it means 
nothings for he was already in the army. He was 
aid de camp to the King, and had the rank of co- 
lonel. A regiment therefcnre could not -make him 
a more military man^ though it made him richer^ 
and> probably^ at the expence of some brave, de- 
serving, .friendless officer.— The other concerns 
yourself. Afler selling the companions of your vic- 
tory in one instance^ and after selling your profession 
in the other, by what authority do you presume to 
call yourself a soldier ? The plain evidence of facts 
is superior to all declarations. Before you were ap^ 
pointed to the sixteenth regiment, your complaints 
were a distress to govemmenij fi'om that moment 
you were silent. The conclusion is inevitable. You 
insinuate to us that your ill state of health obliged 
you to quit the service. The retirement necessary 
to repair a broken constitution would have been as 
good a reason for not accepting as for resigning the 
command of a regiment. Th^e is certainly an error 
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of the press^ or an aflfected obscuritj^ in that para- 
graph where you speak of your bargain with Co- 
lonel Gisbome. Instead of attempting to answer 
what I do not really understand^ permit me to ex- 
plain to the public what I really know. In exchange 
for your regiment you accepted of a coloneFs half 
pay (at least two hundred and twenty pounds a year) , 
and an annuity of two hundred pounds for your 
own and Lady Draper's life jointly.— —And is this 
the losing bargain, which you would represent to us 
as if you had given up an income of eight hundred 
pounds a year for three hundred and eighty pounds ? 
Was it decent, was it honourable, in a man who 
pretends to love the army, and calls himself a sol- 
dier, to make a traffic of the royal favour, and turn 
the highest honour of an active profession into a 
sordid provision for himself and his family ? It were 
unworthy of me to press you ferther . The contempt 
with which the whole army heard of the manner of 
your retreat assures me, that as your conduct was 
not justified by precedent, it will never be thought 
an example for imitation. 

The last and most important question remains. 
When you receive your half pay, do you, or do 
you not, take a solemn oath, or sign a declaration 
upon your honour, to the following effect? — ^That 
you do not actually hold any place of profit, civil 
or militar}% unda: his Majesty. The charge which 
the question plainly conveys against you is of so 
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shocking a complexion^ that I sincerely wish you 
may be able to answer it well^ not merely for the 
colour of your reputation^ but for your own inward 
peace of mind. 



JUNIUS. 
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LETTER VI. 



TO 

JUNIUS. 

SIR, « 7 February, 1 709. 

I HAVE a very short answer for Ju- 
niu8*s important question : I do not either take an 
oath, or declare upon honour, that I have no place 
of profit, civil or military, when I receive the half 
pay as an Irish colonel. My most gracious Sove- 
reign gives it me as a pension; he was pleased to 
think I deserved it. The annuity of two hundred 
pounds Irish, and the equivalent for the half pay 
together, produces no more than three hundred and 
eighty pounds per annum, clear of fees and perqui- 
sites of office. I receive one hundred and sixty- 
seven pounds fi-om my government of Yarmouth. 
Total five hundred and forty-seven pounds per an- 
num. My conscience is much at ease in these par- 
ticulars; my fi-iends need not blush for me. 

Junius makes much and firequent use of inter- 
rogations : they are arms that may be easily turned 
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against himself. I cx>uld^ by malicious Interroga- 
tion, disturb the peace of the most virtuous man in 
the kingdom 5 I could take the decalogue, and saj 
to one man. Did you never steal ? To the next. Did 
you never conunit murder ? And to Junius himself; 
who is putting my life and conduct to the rack. 
Did you never bear false witness against thy neigh- 
bour ? Junius must easily see that, unless he affirms 
to the contrary in his real name, some people who 
may be as ignorant of him as I am, will be apt to 
suspect him of having deviated a little from the 
truth : therefore let Junius ask no more questions. 
You bite against a file: cease, viper. 



W,D. 
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LETTER VII. 



TO 
. SIR WILLIAM DRAPER, K. B. 

SIR^ 3 March, 1709. 

An academical education has given 
you an unlimited cooimiand over the most beautiful 
figures of speech. Masks^ hatchets^ racks, and vi- 
pers> dance through your letters in all the mazes of 
metaphorical confusion. These are the gloomy com- 
panions of a disturbed imagination 3 the melancholy 
madness of poetry, without the inspiration. I will 
not contend with you in point of composition. You 
are a scholar. Sir William 3 and, if I am truly in- 
formed, you write Latin with almost as much purity 
as English. Suffer me then, for I am a plain un- 
lettered man, to continue that stile of interrogation 
which suits my capacity, and to which, considering 
the readiness of your answers, you ought to have no 
objection. Even Mr. Bingley^ promises to answer, 
if put to the torture. 

Do you then really think that, if I were to ask 
a most virtuous man whether he ever committed 
theft, or murder, it would disturb his peace of 
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mind? Such a question might perhaps discompose 
the gravity of his muscles^ but I believe it would 
little affect the tranquillity of his conscience. Exa- 
mine your own breast^ Sir William^ and you will 
discover that reproaches and inquiries have no 
power to afflict either the man of unblemished inte- 
grity^ or the abandoned profligate. It is the middle 
compound character which alone is vulnerable : the 
man who^ without finnness enough to avoid a dis- 
honourable action^ has feeling enough to be ashamed 
of it. 

I thank you for the hint of the decalogue^ and 
shall take an opportunity of applying it to some of 
your most virtpous friends in both houses of parlia* 
ment. 

You seem to have dropped the afiair of your re* 
giment; so let it rest. When you are appointed to 
another^ I dare say you will not sell it either for a 
gross sum^ or for an annuity upon lives. 

I am truly glad (for really. Sir William, I am 
not your enemy, nor did I begin this contest with 
you) that you have been able to clear yourself of a 
crime, though at the expence of the highest indis^ 
cretion. You say that your half pay was given you 
by way of pension. I will not dwell upon the sin- 
gularity of uniting in your own person two sorts of 
provision, which in their own nature, and in all mi« 
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^taiy and parliamentaiy views^ are incompatible; 
bat I call dpon 70a to justify that declaration 
wherein you charge your Sovereign with having 
done an act in your &vour notcniously against law. 
The half pay> both in Ireland and England, is ap- 
propriated by parliament; and if it be given to per- 
sons who, like you, are legally incapable of holding 
it, it is a breach of law. It would have been more 
decent in you tohave called this dishonourable trans** 
action by its true name; a job to accommodate two 
persons, by particular interest and management, at 
the castle. What sense must government have had 
of your services, when the rewards they have given 
you are only a disgrace to you ! 

And now. Sir William,^ I shall take my leave 
of you for ever. Motives very different from any 
apprehension of your resentment, make it impossi- 
ble you should ever know me. In truth, you have 
some reason to hold yourself indebted to me. From 
the lessons I have given you, you may collect a pro- 
fitable instruction for your future life. They will 
either teach you so to regulate your conduct as to 
be able to set the most malicious inquiries at de- 
fiance; or, if that be a lost hope, they will teach 
you prudence enough not to attract the public 
attention to a character which will only pass with- 
out censure when it passes without observation. 

JUNIUS. 



1>UKK OF GR.\lFTON. 
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LETTER VIII. 



TO 
THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

MY LORD, 18 March, 1750. 

Beforb yoa -wete placed at the 
head of af&irs^ it had been a maxim of the En^ish 
government^ not unwillingly admitted hy the peo- 
ple, that every ungracious or severe exertion of the 
prerogative, should be placed to the account of the 
Minister ; but that^ whenever an act of grace or be- 
nevolence was to be performed, the vfaole merit of 
it should be attributed to the Soverdgn himself. It 
was a wise doctrine, my Lord, and equally advan- 
tageous to the King and his subjects; ica while it 
preserved that suspicious attehtion with which the 
people ought always to examine the conduct of mi- 
nisters, it tended at the same time rath^ to increase 
than diminish their attachment to the person of 
their Sovereign. If there be not a fatality attend- 
ing every measure you are concerned in, by what 
treachery,- or by what exeess of fdly has it hap* 
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pened^ that those ungracious acts which hare dis- 
tinguished your administration^ and which I doubt 
not were entirely your own, should carry with them 
a strong appearance of personal interest, and even of 
personal enmity, in a quarter where no such interest 
or enmity can be supposed to exist, without the 
highest injustice and the highest dishonour ? On the 
other hand, by what judicious management have 
you contrived it, that the only act of mercy, to 
which you ever advised your Sovereign, far from 
adding to the lustre of a character, truly gracious 
and benevolent, should be received with universal 
disapprobation and disgust ? I shall consider it as a 
ministerial measure, because it-is an odious one, and 
as your measure, my Lord Duke, because you are 
the minister. 

As long as the trial of this chairman was de- 
pending, it was natural enough that government 
should give him every possible encouragement and 
support. The honourable service for which he was 
hired, and the spirit with which he performed it, 
made common cause between your Grace and him. 
The minister, who by secret corruption invades the 
freedom of elections, and the ruffian, who by open 
violence destroys that freedom, are embarked in the 
same bottom. They have the same interests, and 
mutually feel for each other. To do justice to your 
Grace's humanity, you felt for Mac Quu-k as you 
ought to do 5 and, if you had been contented to 
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assist him indirectly, without a notoriotu denial of 
justice, or openly insulting the sense of the nation, 
you might have satisfied every duty of political 
friendship, without committing the honour of your 
Sovereign, or hazarding the reputation of his go- 
vernment. But when this unhappy man had been 
solemnly tried, convicted, and condemned; when it 
appeared that he had been frequently employed in 
the same services, and that no excuse for him 
could be drawn either from the innocence of his 
former life, or the simplicity of his character, was it 
not hazarding too much to interpose the strength 
of the prerogative between this felon and the justice 
of his country ? ^ You ought to have known that an 
example of this sort was never so necessary as at 
present 5 and certainly you must have known that 
the lot could not have fallen upon a more guilty 
object. What system of government is this? Yoa 
are perpetually complaining of the riotous disposi- 
tion of the lower class of people, yet when the laws 
have given you the means of making an example, 
in every sense unexceptionable, and by far the most 
likely to awe the multitude, you pardon the offence, 
and are not ashamed to give the sanction of govern- 
ment to the riots you complain of, and even to fur 
tare murders. You are partial perhaps to the mili- 
tary mode of execution, and had rather see a score 
of these wretches butchered by the guards, than one 
of them suffer death by regular course of law. 
How does it happen, my Lord, that, in your hands. 
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even the mercy of the prerogative Is cruelty and 
oi^reMion to the 8ub)ect? 

The measure^ it seemsj was so extraordinary, 
that you thought it necessary to give some rea9ons 
for it to the public. Let them be fairly examined. 

1 . You say that Messrs. Bromfield and Starling 
were not examined at Mac Quirk's trial. I wilL 
tell your Grace why they were not They must 
have been examined upon oath; and it was fore- 
seen that their evidence would either not benefit, 
or might be prejudicial to the prisoner. Otherwise, 
is it conceivable that his counsel should neglect to 
call in such material evidence } 

You say that Mr. Foot did not see the deceased 
.until after his death. A surgeon, my Lord, must 
know yery little of his profession if, upon examin- 
ing a wound or a contusion, he cannot determine 
whether it was mortal or not. While the party is 
alive a surgeon will be cautious of pronouncing; 
whereas by the death of the patient he is enabled 
to consider both cause and effect in one view, and to 
gptak with a certainty confirmed by experience. 

Yet we are to thank your Grace for the esta-^ 
blishment of a new tribunal. Your inquisitio post 
mortem is unknown to the laws of England, and 
does honour to your invention^ The only material 
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objection to it is, that if Mr. Foofs evidence was 
sufficient, becanse he did not examine the wound 
till after the death of the party, much less can a 
negative opinion, given by gentlemen who never 
saw the body of Mr. Clarke either before or after 
his decease, authorise you to supersede the* verdict 
of a jury, and the sentence of the law. 

Now, my Lord, let me ask you. Has it never 
occurred to your Grace, while you were withdraw- 
ing this desperate wretch from that justice which 
the laws had awarded, and which the whole people 
of England demanded against him, that there is 
another man, who is the favourite of his country, 
whose pardon would have been accepted with gra- 
titude, whose pardon would h^ve healed all our 
divisions? Have you quite forgotten that this man 
was once your Grace's friend ? *Or is it to mur- 
derers only that you will extend the mercy of the 
crown ? 

Tliese are questions you will not answer, nor is 
it necessary. The character of your private life, and 
the uniform tenour of your public conduct, is an 
answer to them all. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER IX. 



TO 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

AI Y LORD, 10 April, I7fi9. 

I HAVE SO good an opinion of 
your Grace's discernment^ that when the author of 
the vindication of your conduct assures^us that he 
writes from his own mere motion, without the least 
authority from your Grace, I should be ready enough 
to believe him, but for one fatal mark, which seems 
to be fixed upon every measure in which either 
your personal or your political character is con- 
cerned. — ^Your first attempt to support Sir William 
Proctor ended in the election of Mr. Wilkes; the 
second ensured success to Mr. Glynn. The extra- 
ordinary step you took to make Sir James Lowther 
lord paramount of Cumberland, has ruined his in- 
terest in that county for ever. The house list of 
directors was cursed with the concurrence of go- 
vernment 3 and even the miserable Dingley* could 
not escape the misfortune of your Grace's protection. 
With this uniform experience before us^ we are au« 
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thorised to sagpect^ that when a pretended vindi-' 
cation of your principles and conduct in reality 
contains the bitterest reflections upon both^ it could 
not have been written without your immediate di- 
rection and assistance. The author indeed calls Grod 
to witness for him^ with all the sincerity and in the 
very terms of an Irish evidence^ to the best of his 
knowledge and belief. My Lord, you should not 
encourage these appeals to Heaven. The pious 
Prince, from whom you are supposed to descend, 
made such frequent use of them in his public de- 
clarations, that at last the people also found it ne- 
cessary to appeal to Heaven in their turn. Your 
administration has driven us into circumstances of 
equal distress; beware at least how you remind us 
of the remedy. 

' You have already much to answer for. You 
have provoked this unhappy gentleman to play the 
fool once more in public life, in spite of his years 
and idfirmities, and to shew us that, as you your- 
self are a singular instance of youth without spirit, 
the man who defends you is a no less remarkable 
example of age without the benefit of experience. 
To follow such a writer minutely would, like his 
own periods, be a labour without end. The subject 
too has been already discussed, and is sufficiently 
understood. I cannot help observing, however, Uiat, 
when the pardon of Mac Quirk was- the principal 
i:harge against you, it would have been but a de- 
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cent compliment to your Grace's understanding to 
have defended 70U upon your own principles. What 
credit does a man deserve who tells us i^inly that 
the &cts set forth in the King's proclamation were 
not the true motives on which the pardon was 
granted, and that he wishes that those chirurgical 
reports which first gave occasion to certain doubta 
in the royal breast, had not been Imd before hid 
Majesty. You see, my Lord, that even your friends 
cannot defend your actions without changing your 
principles, lior justify a deliberate measure of go« 
vemment without contradicting the main assertion 
on which it was founded. 

The conviction of Mac Quirk had reduced yoa 
to a dilemma in which it was hardly possible for 
you to reconcile your political interest with your 
duty. You were obliged either to abandon an ac- 
tive useful partisan, or to protect a felon from public 
justice. With your usual spirit you preferred your 
interest to every othn* consideration ', and with your 
usual judgment you founded your determination 
upon .the only motives which should not have been 
given to the public, 

I have frequently censured Mr. Wilkes's con* 
duct, yet your advocate reproaches me with having 
devoted myself to the service of sedition. Your 
£rrace can best inform us for which of Mr. Wilkes's 
^ood qualities you first honoured him with your 
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iHendship^ or how long it was before yoa Aisco^ 
rered those bad ones in him at which^ it seems, 
your delicacy was offended. Remember, my Lord, 
that you continued your connexion with Mr .Wilkes 
long after he had been convicted of those crimes 
which you have since taken pains to represent in 
the blackest colours of blasphemy and treason. How 
unlucky is it that the first instance you have given 
us of a scrupulous regard to decorum is united with 
the breach of a moral obligatibn ! For my own part, 
my Lord, I am proud to affirm that, if I had been 
weak enough to form such a fnendship, I would 
never have been base enough to betray it. But, let 
Mr. Wilkes's character be what it may, this at least 
is certain, that, circumstanced as he is with regard 
to the public, even his vices plead for him. The 
people of England have too much discernment to 
suffer your Grace to take advantage of the failings 
of a private character, to establish a precedent by 
which the public liberty is affected, and which you 
may hereafter, with equal ease and satisfaction, em- 
ploy to the ruin of the best men in the kingdom.— 
Content yourself, my Lord, with the many advan- 
tages which the unsullied purity of your own cha- 
racter has given you over your unhappy deserted 
firiend. Avail yourself of all the unforgiving piety 
of the court you live in, and bless Grod that you 
'are not as other men are; extortioners, unjust, 
* adulterers, or even as this publican.* In a heart 
void of feeling the laws of honour and good f&ith 
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may be violated with impunity^ and there yoa may 
safely indulge your genius. But the laws of Eng-- 
land shall not be violated^ even by your holy zeal to 
oppress a sinner 5 and^ though you have succeeded 
in making him a tool^ you shall not make him the 
victim of your ambition. 



JUNIUS. 
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LETTER X. 



TO 
MR. EDIVARD fFESTON. 

SIB, ai April, 176». 

I SAID you were an old man with- 
out the benefit of experience. It seems you are 
also a volunteer with the stipend of twenty com- 
missions ^ and^ at a period when all prospects are at 
an end^ you are still looking forward to rewards 
which you cannot enjoy. No man is better ac- 
quainted with the bounty of government than you 
are: 

ton impadence» 

Temeraire vieillard, aura sa recompense. 

But I will not descend to an altercation either 
with the impotence of your age^ or the peevishness 
of your diseases. Your pamphlet^ ingenious as it is^ 
has been so little read^ that the public cannot know 
how far you have a right to give me the lie with- 
out the following citation of your own words. 

Page 6.—' 1. That he is persuaded that the mo' 
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* lives which he (Mi. Weston) has alledged must 
' appear flilly sufficient, with or without the opi- 

* nions of the surgeons.* 

' 2. That those very motives must have been 
' the foundation on which the Earl of Rochford 
' thought proper,' &c. 

* 3. That he cannot but regret that the Earl of 
' Rochford seems to have thought proper to lay the 
' chirurgical reports before the King, in preference 

* to all the other sufficient motives^* &c. 

Let the public determine whether this be defend- 
ing government on their principles or your own. 

The style and language you have adopted are,. 
I confess, not ill suited to the elegalice of your own 
manners, or to the dignity of the cause you have 
undertaken. Every common dauber writes rascal 
and villain under his pictures, because the pictures 
themselves have neither character nor resemblance. 
But the works of a master require no index. His 
features and colouring are taken from nature. The 
impression they make is immediate and uniform f 
nor is it possible to mistake his characters, whetheF 
they represent the treachery of a minister, or the 
abused simplicity of a king. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XL 



TO 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

MV LOBD, a4AiMril, 1760. 

Tas system you seemed to hav^ 
adopted when Lord Chatham unexpectedly left you 
at the head of afiairs^ gave us no prcHuise of that 
uncommon exertion of vigour which has since il- 
lustrated your character^ and distinguished your ad- 
mtnistiation. Far from discovering a spirit bold 
enough to invade the first rights of the people^ and 
the first principles of the constitution^ you were 
scrupulous of exercising even those powers with 
which the executive branch of the legislature is le- 
gally invested. We have not yet forgotten how 
long Mr. Wilkes was sufiered to appear at large^ 
nor how long he was at liberty to canvass for the 
city and county^ with all the teirors of an out- 
lawry hanging over him. Our gracious Sovereign 
has not yet forgotten the extraordinary care you 
took of his dignity and of the safety of his person, 
when^ at a crisis ^hich courtiers afiected tq call 
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alarming^ you lefl the metropolis exposed for two 
nights together to every species of riot and disor- 
der. The security of the royal residence from in- 
sult was then sufficiently provided for in Mr. Ck)n- 
way*s firmness and Lord Weymouth's discretion; 
while the prime minister of Great Britain^ in a ru- 
ral retirement^ and in the arms of faded beauty^ had 
lost all memory of his Sovereign^ his country, and 
himself In these instances you might have acted 
with vigour, for you would have had the sanction 
of the laws to support you. The friends of go- 
vernment might have defended you without shame, 
and moderate men, who wish well to the peace and 
good order of society, might have had a pretence 
for applauding your conduct. But these it seems 
were not occasions worthy of your Grace's interpo- 
sition. You reserved the proofs of your intrepid 
spirit for trials of greater hazard and importance^ 
and now, as if the most disgracefld relaxation of 
the executive authority had given you a claim of 
credit to indulge in excesses still more dangerous; 
you seem determined to compensate amply for 
your former negligence, and to balance the non- 
execution of the laws with a breach of the constitu- 
tion. From one extreme you suddenly start to the 
other, without leaving, between the weakhess and 
the fiiry of the passions, one moment's interval for 
the firmness of the understanding. 

These observations, general as they are, might 
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easily be extended into a faithful histoiy of youi' 
Grace's administration^ and perhaps may be the em- 
ployment of a future hour. But the business of the 
present moment will not suffer me to look back to 
a series of events^ which cease to be interesting or 
important^ because they are succeeded by a mea- 
sure so singularly daring, that it excites all our at- 
tention^ and engrosses all our resentment. 

Your patronage of Mr. Luttrell has been ci^own- 
ed with success. With this precedent before you, 
with the principles on which it was established, and 
with a future House of Clonmions, perhaps less vir- 
tuous than the present, every county in £ngland, 
under the auspices of the treasury, noay be repre- 
sented as completely as the county of Middlesex. 
Posterity will be indebted to your Grace for not 
contenting yourself with a temporary expedient, but 
entailing upon them the immediate blessings of your 
administration. Boroughs were already too much 
at the mercy of government. Counties could nei- 
ther be purchased nor intimidated. But their so- 
lenm determined election may be rejected, and the 
man they detest may be appointed, by another 
choice, to represent them in parliament. Yet it is 
admitted that the sheriffs obeyed the laws and per- 
formed their duty.^ The return they made must 
have been legal and valid, or undoubtedly they 
would have been censured for making it With 
every good-natured allowance for your Grace's 
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youth and inexperience^ there are some things 
which you cannot but know. You cannot but 
know that the right of the freeholders to adhere to 
their choice (even supposing it improperly exerted) 
was as dear and indisputable as that of the House 
of Commons to exclude one of their own mem- 
bers: nor is it possible for you not to see the wide 
distance there is between the n^ative power of re- 
jecting one man^ and the positive power of appoint- 
ing apother. The right of expulsion^ in the most 
favorable sense^ is no more than the custom of 
parliament. The right of election is the very es- 
sence of the constitution. To violate that right, 
and much more to transfer it to any other set of 
men^ is a step leading immediately to the dissolution 
of all government. So far forth as it operates, it 
constitutes a House of Commons which does not 
represent the people. A House of Commons so 
formed, would involve a contradiction and the 
grossest confusion of ideas; but there are some mi- 
nisters, my Lord, whose views can only be answered 
by reconciling absurdities, and making the same 
proposition, which is false and absurd in argument, 
true in &ct. 

This measure, my Lord, is however attended 
with one consequence favourable to the peofde, 
which I am persuaded you did not foresee. While 
the contest lay between the ministry and Mr. 
Wilkes, his situation and private character gave 
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you advantages over him which common candour^ 
if not the memory of your former friendship^ 
should have forbidden you to make use of. To re- 
ligious men you had an opportunity of ex^;genit* 
ing the irr^ularities of his past life; to moderate 
men you held forth the pernicious consequences of 
fiu:tion. Men who, with this character, looked no 
farther than to the object before them, were not 
dissatisfied at seeing Mr. Wilkes excluded from 
parliament. You have now taken care to shift the 
question } or, rather, you have created a new one, 
in which Mr. Wilkes is no more concerned than 
any other £nglish g^tleman. You have united 
this country ^inst you on one grand constitutional 
ipoint, on the decision of which our existeiice as a 
free people abisolutely depends. You have asserted^ 
not in words, but in fact, that the representation in 
parliament does not depend upon the choice of the 
freeholders. If such a case can possibly happen 
once, it may happen frequently 5 it may happen al* 
ways: and if three hundred votes, by any mode of 
reasoning whatever, can prevail against twelve hun* 
dred, the same reasoning would equally have given 
Mr. Luttrell his seat with ten votes, or even with 
one. The consequences of this attack upon the 
constitution are too plain and palpable not to alarm 
the dullest apprehension. I trust you will find 
that the people of England are neither deficient in 
spirit nor understanding, though you have treated 
them as if they had neither sense to feel, nor spirit 
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to resent. We have reason to thank God and our 
ancestors^ that there never yet was a minister in this 
country who could stand the issue of such a con- 
flict; and, with evexy prejudice in £ivour of your 
intentions, I see no such abilities in your Grace as 
should enable you to succeed in an enterprise in 
which the ablest and basest of your predecessors 
have found their destruction. You may continue 
to deceive your gracious master with false represen- 
tations of the temper and condition of his subjects. 
You may command a venal vote, because it is the 
common established appendage of your office. But 
never hope that the freeholders will make a tame 
surrender of their rights, or that an English army 
will join with you in overturning the liberties of 
their country. They know that their first duty, as 
citizens, is paramount to all subsequent engage- 
ments, nor will they prefer the discipline, nor even 
the honours of their profession, to those sacred ori- 
ginal rights which belonged to them before they 
were soldiers, and which they claim and possess as 
the birthright of Englishmen. 

Return, my Lord, before it be too late, to that 
easy insipid system which you first set out with. 
Take back your mistress 5 i the name of friend may 
be fatal to her, for it leads to treachery and perse- 
cution. Indulge the people. Attend Newmarket. 
Mr. Luttrell may again vacate his seat 3 and Mr. 
Wilkes, if not persecuted, will soon be foigotten> 
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To be weak and inactive is safer than to be daring 
and criminal 5 and wide is the distance between a 
riot of the populace and a convulsion of the whole 
kingdom. You may live to make the experiment^ 
but no honest man can wish 70U should survive it. 



JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XII. 



TO 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRJFTON. 

MY LOBD9 30 May, 176a. 

If the measures in which joki 
have been most successful had been supported by 
any tolerable appearance of argument^ I should 
have thought my time not ill employed in continu- 
ing to examine your conduct as a minister, and stat- 
ing it fairly to the public. But when I see ques- 
tions of the highest national importance carried 
gs they have been> and the first principles of the 
constituticm <^nly Violated> without argument or 
decency^ X confess I give up the cause in despair. 
The meanest of your predecessors had abilities suffi- 
cient to give a colour to their measures. If they in- 
vaded the rights of the people^ they did not dare to 
offer a direct insult to their understandings and, rn 
former times, the most venal parliaments made it a 
condition, in their bargain with the minister, that 
he should furnish them with some plausible pre- 
tences for selling their countiy and themselves. 
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You have had the merit of introducing a more 
compendious system of government and logic. You 
neither address yourself to the passions, nor to the 
understanding, but simply to the touch. You ap- 
ply yourself immediately to the feelings of your 
friends, who, contrary to the forms of parliament, 
never enter heartily into a debate until they have 
divided. 

Relinquishing, therefore, all idle views of 
ftmendment to your Grace, or of benefit to the 
public, let me be permitted to consider your cha- 
racter and conduct merely as a subject of curious 
speculation. There is something in both which 
distinguishes you not only from all other niinisters, 
but all other men. It is not that you do wrong by 
design, but that you should never do right by mis*- 
take. It is not that your indolence and your activity 
have been equally misapplied, but that the first Uni- 
form principle, or, if I may call it the genius of 
your life, should have carried vou through every pos- 
sible change and contradiction of conduct, without 
the momentary imputation or colour of a virtue; 
and that the wildest spirit of inconsistency should 
never once have betrayed you into a wise or honour- 
iable action. This, I own, gives an air of singularity 
to your fortune, as well as to your disposition. Let 
us look back together to a scene in which a mind 
like yours will find nothing to repent of. Let us 
try, my Lord, how well you have supported the va* 
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rious relations in which youstood to your sovereign, 
your country^ your friends^ and yourself. Give us, 
if it be possible, some excuse to posterity, and tQ 
ourselves, for submitting to your administration. If 
not the abilities of a great minister, if not the inr 
tegrity of a patriot, or the fidelity of a fnend, shei^ 
us, at least, the firmness of a man. For the sake of 
your mistress, the lover shall be spared. I will not 
lead her into public, as you have done, nor will I 
insult the memory of departed beauty. Her sex, 
wl^ich alone made her amiable in your eyes, makes 
her respectable in mine. 

The character of the reputed ancestors of some 
men has made it possible for their descendants tQ 
be vicious in the extreme, without being degenerate.. 
Those of your Giace, for instance, left no distressing 
examples of virtue, even to their l^itimate poste- 
rity, and you may look back with pleasure to an ilr 
lustrious pedigree, in which heraldry has not left 
a single good quality upon record to insult or up* 
braid you. You have better proofs of your descent, 
my Lord, than the register of a marriage, or any 
troublesome inheritance of reputation. There are 
some hereditary strokes of character by which a 
family may be as clearly distinguished as by the 
blackest features of the human face. Charles the 
First lived and died a hypocrite. Charles the Se- 
cond was a hypocrite of another sort, and should 
have died upon the same scaffold. At the distune? 
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of a centoiy, we see their diflferent characters hap? 
pily revived, and blended in your Grace. Sullen 
and severe without religion^ profligate without 
gaiety, you live like Charles the Second, without 
being an amiable companion, and, for aught I 
know, may die as his father did, without the repu* 
tation of a martyr. 

You had already taken your degrees with credit 
in those schools in which the English nobility are 
formed to virtue, when you were introduced to Lord 
Chatham's protection. From Newmarket, White's, 
and the opposition, he gave you to the world with 
an air of popularity which young men usually set 
out with, and seldom preserve : grave a^d plausible 
enough to be thought fit for business; too young 
for treacheiy ; and, in short, a patriot of no unpro* 
mising expectations. Lord Chatham was the ear- 
liest object of your political wonder and attach- 
ment^ yet you deserted him upon the first hopes 
that offered of an equal share of power with Lord 
Rockingham. When the late Duke of Cumberland's 
first negociation fiiiled, and when the favourite was 
pushed to the last extremity, you saved him by 
joining with an administration in which Lord 
Chatham had refused to engage. Still, however, he 
was your friend, and you are yet to explain to the 
world, why you consented to act without him, or 
why, afler uniting with Lord Rockingham, you de- 
serted and betrayed him. You complained that no 
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measures were taken to satisfy your patron^ and that 
your friend, Mr. Wilkes, who had suffered so much 
for the party, had been abandoned to his fate. 
They have since contributed, not a little, to your 
present plenitude of power j yet, I think. Lord 
Chatham has less reason than ever to be satisfied ^ 
and as for Mr. Wilkes, it is, perhaps, the greatest 
misfortune of his life, that you should have so many 
compensations to make in the closet for your former 
friendship with him. Your gracious master under- 
stands your character, and makes you a persecutor, 
because you have been a friend. 

Lord Chatham formed his last administration 
upon principles which you certainly concurred in, 
or you could never have been placed at the head of 
the treasury. By deserting those principles, and by 
acting in direct contradiction to them, in which he 
found you were secretly supported in the closet, 
you soon forced him to leave you to yourself, and 
to withdraw his name from an administration 
which had been formed on the credit of it. You 
had then a prospect of friendships better suited to 
your genius, and more likely to fix your disposition. 
Marriage is the point on which every rake is sta- 
tionary at last 3 and truly, my Lord, you may well 
be weary of the circuit you have taken, for you have 
now fairly travelled through every sign in the poli- 
tical zodiac, from the Scorpion in whicli you stung 
Lord Chatham^ to the hopes of a Vir^n" in the 
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house of Bloomsbuiy. One would think that you 
had had sufficient experience of the frailty of nup- 
tial engagements^ or, at least, that such a friendship 
as the Duke of Bedford* s, might have been secured 
to you by the auspicious marriage of your late Du- 
chess with n his nephew. But ties of this tender 
nature cannot be drawn too close; and it may pos« 
sibly be a part of the Duke of Bedford*s ambition, 
after making her an honest woman, to work a mi- 
racle of the same sort upon your Grace. This 
worthy nobleman has long dealt in virtue. There 
has been a large consumption of it in his own fa- 
mily; and, in the way of traffic, I dare say, he 
has bought and sold more than half the representa- 
tive integrity of the nation. 

« 

I 

In a political view, this union is not imprudent. 
The hvoMi of princes is a perishable commodity. 
You have now a strength sufficient to command the 
closet; and, if it be necessary to betray one friend- 
ship more, you may set even Lord Bute at defi- 
ance. Mr. Stuart Mackenzie may possibly remem- 
ber what use the Duke of Bedford usually makes of 
his power; and our gracious Sovereign, I doubt not, 
rejoices at this first appearance of union among his 
servants. His late Majesty, under the happy in- 
fluence of a family connexion between his minis- 
ters, was relieved from the cares of the government. 
A more active prince may perhaps observe, with 
suspicion, by what degrees an artfiil servant grows 
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upon his master^ from the first unlimited professions 
of duty and attachment^ to the painful representa- 
tion of the necessity of the royal service, and soon, 
in regular progression, to the humble insolence of 
dictating in all the obsequious forms of peremptory 
submissi<m. The interval is carefully employed in 
forming connexions, creating interests, collecting a 
party, and laying the foundation of double mar- 
riages ; until the deluded prince, who thought he 
had foimd a creature prostituted to his service, and 
insignificant enough to be always dependent upon 
his pleastu'e, finds him at last too strong to be com*- 
manded, and too formidable to be removed. 

Your Grace's public conduct, as a minister, is 
but the counter part of your private history 5 the 
same inconsistency, the same contradictions. In 
America we trace you, from the first opposition to 
the stamp act, on principles of convenience, to 
Mr. Pitt*9 surrender of the right 5 then forward to 
tord Rockingham's surrender of the fact 5 then 
back again to Lord Rockingham's declaration of 
the right J then forward to taxation with Mr. 
Townshendj and in the last instance, from the 
gentle Conway's undetermined discretion, to blood 
and compulsion with the Duke of Bedford. Yet, if 
we may believe the simplicity of Lord North's elo- 
quence, at the opening of the next session you are 
once more to be the patron of America. Is this 
the wisdom of a great minister ? or is it the omi- 
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nous vibration of a pendulum? Hadyoanoc^jiiniott 
of your own^ my Lord? or was it the gratification 
of betraying eveiy party with which you haye 
been united^ and of deserting every political princi- 
ple in which you had concurred ? 

Your enemies may turn their eyes without re* 
gret from this admirable system of provincial go« 
verament. They will find gratification enough in 
the survey of your domestic and fordgn policy. 

l£, instead of disowning Lord Shelbume, the 
British court had interposed with dignity and firm* 
ness, you know^ my Lord^ that Corsica would ne* 
ver have been invaded. The French saw the 
weakness of a distracted ministry, and were justified 
in treating you with contempt. They would pro- 
bably have yielded in the first instance, rather than 
hazard a rupture with this country 5 but, being once 
engaged, they cannot retreat without dishonour. 
Conimon sense foresees consequences which have 
escaped your Grace's penetration. Either we suf* 
fer the French to make an acquisition, the impor* 
tance of which you have probably n6 conception of, 
or we oppose them by an underhand management, 
which only disgraces us in the eyes of Europe, 
without answering any purpose of policy or pru- 
dence. From secret, indirect assistance, a transition 
to some more open decisive measures becomes una- 
voidable 3 till at last we find ourselves principal in 
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iiie war^ and are obliged to hazard every thing fot 
an object^ which might have originally been ob-* 
tain^d without expeilce or danger* I am not versed 
in the politics of the north; but this I believe is 
certain, that half the money you have distributed 
to carry the expulsion of Mr. Wilkes, or even your 
secretary's share in the last subscription, would have 
kept the Turks at your devotion* Was it econo- 
my, my Lord? or did the coy resistance, you have 
constantly met with in the British senaie, nuike you 
despair of corrupting the Divan ? Your friends, in- 
deedi have the first claim upon your bounty, but if 
five hundred pounds a year can be spared in pen- 
sion to Sir John Moore, it would not have dis- 
graced you to have allowed something to the secret 
service of the public. 

You will say, perhaps, that the situation of ai^ 
fairs at home demanded and engrossed the whole of 
your att^tipn. Here, I confess, you have been ac- 
tive. An amiable, accomplished prince asoends 
the thrope under the haziest of all auspices, the 
acclamations and united affections of his subjects. 
The first measures of his reign, and even the odium 
of a fiivourite, were not able to shake their attacfar 
ment. Ypur services, my Lord, have been noore 
success^L Since you were permitted to take the 
lead, we have seen the natural effects of a system of 
government at once both odious and contemptible. 
We have seen the laws sometimes scandalously 
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relaxed^ sometimes violently stretched beyond their 
tone. We have seen the person of the Sovereign 
insmlted^ and in profound peace^ and with an un- 
disputed title^ the fidelity of his subjects brought by 
his own servants into public question. Without 
abilities^ resolution^ or interest^ you have done more 
than Lord Bate could accomplish with all Scotland 
at his heels. 

Your Grace^ little anxious perhaps either foi 
present or future reputation, will not desire to be 
handed down in these colours to posterity. You 
have reason t6 flatter yourself that the memory of 
your adniinistration will survive even the forms of 
a constitution, which our ancestors vainly hop^ 
would be immcHtal; and as for your personal cha- 
racter, I will not, for the honour of human nature, 
wappoae that you oan wish to have it remembered. 
The condition of the present times is desperate in- 
deed; but there is .a debt due to those who come 
after iis, and it is ^e historian's office to punish, 
though he cannot correct. I do not give you to 
posterity as a pattern to insitate, but as an example 
to deter; and as your conduct comprehends every 
thing that a wise or honest minister should avoid, I 
mean- to make you a negative instruction to your 

successors for ever. 

< 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XIII. 



i^DDRESSED TO 

TJ££ PRINTER OF THE PXIBLIC ADVERTISER. 
SIR, 13 June, 1709. 

The Duke of Grafton's friends^ not 
finding it convenient to enter into a contest with 
Junius^ are now reduced to the last melancholy re- 
source of defeated argument^ the flat general charge 
of scurrility and falsehood. As for his style^ I shall 
leave it to the critics. The truth of his ^ts is of 
more importance to the public. They are of such 
a natare> that I think a bare contradiction will have 
no weight with any man who judges for himself. 
Let us take them in the order in which they ap- 
pear in his last letter. 

1 . Have not the first rights of the people, and 
the first principles of the constituticm^ been openly 
invaded, and the very name of an election made 
ridiculous^ by the arbitrary appointment of Mr. 
Luttrell? 
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2. Did not the Duke of Grafton frequently lead 
his mistress into public^ and even place her at the 
head of his table^ as if he had pulled down an an- 
cient temple of Venus, and could bury all decency 
and shame under the ruins ? — Is this the man who 
dares to talk of Mr. Wilkes's morals? 

3. Is not the character of his presumptive an* 
cestors as strongly marked in him as if he had de- 
scended from them in a direct legitimate line ? The 
idea of his death is only proj^etic^ and what is pro* 
phecy but a narrative preceding the fact^ 

4. Was not Lord Chatham the first who raised 
him to the rank and post of a minister, and the first 
whom he abandoned? 

5. Did he not join with Lord Rockingham, tod 
betray him? 

6. Was he not the bosom friend of Mr. Wilkes, 
whom he now pur8ue3 to destruction? 

7. Did he not take his degrees with credit at 
Newmarket, White's, and the opposition? 

8. After deserting Lord Chatham's principles, 
and sacrificing his friendship, is he not now closely 
united with a set of men who, though they have 
occasionally joined with all parties, have in every 
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difierent situation^ and at all tiines^ been eqvtally 
and constantly detested by this country? 

9. Has not Sir John Moore a pension of five 
hundred pounds a year ? — ^This may probably be an 
acquittance of favours upon the turf 5 but is it pos- 
sible for a minister to offer a grosser outrage to a 
nation which has so very lately cleared away the 
beggary of the civil list^ at the expence^ of more 
than half a million? 

• 

10. Is there any one mode of thinking or acting 
with respect to America^ which the Duke of Grafton 
has not successively adopted and abandoned? 

1 1 . Is there not a singular mark of shame set 
upon this man, who has so little delicacy and feeling 
as to submit to the opprobrium of marrying a near 
relation of one who had debauched his wife? — In 
the name of decency, how ai'e these amiable cousins 
to meet at their uncle's table ? — It will be a scene in 
CEkiipus, without the distress.-— Is it wealth, or wit, 
or beauty, or is the amorous youth in love ? 

The rest is notorious. That Corsica has been 
sacrificed to the French 5 that in some instances the 
laws have been scandalously relaxed, and in others 
daringly violated 5 and that the King's subjects have 
been called upon to assure him of their fidelity, in 
spite of the measures of his servants. 
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A writer, who builds his ai^meats upon factA 
such as these, is not easily to be confuted. He is 
not to be answered by general assertions, or general 
reproaches. He may want eloquence to amuse and 
persuade, but, speaking truth, he must always con- 
vince. 



PHILO JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XIV. 



ADDRESSRD TO 
THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SIR, 22 June, 1769. 

The name of OJd Noll is destined 
to be the ruin of the house of Stuart. There is an 
ominous fatality in it, which even the spurious 
descendants of the family cannot escape. Oliver 
Cromwell had the merit of conducting Charles the 
First to the block. Your correspondent. Old Noll, 
appears to have the same design upon the, Duke of 
Grafton. His arguments consist better with the 
title he has assumed than with the principles he 
professes; for, though he pretends tb be an advo- 
cate for the Duke, he takes care to give us the best 
reason why his patron should regularly follow the 
fate of his presumptive ancestor. — ^Through the 
whole course of the Duke of Grafton's life I see 
a strange endeavour to unite contradictions which 
cannot be reconciled. He marries to be divorced; 
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I he keeps a mistress to remind him of conjugal en- 

# de^ments, and he chooses such friends &h it is vir« 

I tue in him to desert. If it were possible for the 

genius of that accomplished president^ who pro* 
nounced sentence upon Charles the Firsts to be re* 
vived in some modem sycophant^^ his Grace^ I doubt 
not^ would by sympathy discoyer him among the 
dregs of mankind, and take him for a guide in 
those paths which naturally conduct the minister to 
the scaffold. ^ 

The assertion that two thirds of the nation ap* 
prove of the acceptance of Mr. Luttrell (for even 
Old NoU is too modest to call it an election) can 
neither be maintained nor confuted by argument. 
It is a point of fact on which every English gen« 
tleman will determine for himself. As to lawyers, 
their profession is supported by the indiscriminate 
defence of right and wrong 3 and I confess I have 
not that opinion of their knowledge or integrity to 
think it necessary that they should decide for me 
upon a plain constitutional question. With respect 
to the appointment of Mr. Luttrell, the chancellor 
has never yet given any authentic opinion. Sir 
Fletcher Norton is indeed an honest, a very honest 
man 5 and the Attorney General is ex. officio the 
guardian of liberty, to take care, I presume, that 
it shall never break out into a criminal excess. 
Poctor Blackstone is Solicitor to the Queen. The 
Doct(»r recollected that he had a place to preserve. 
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though he forgot that he had a reputation to lose. 
We have now the good fortune to understand the 
Doctor's principles as well as writings. For the de- 
fence of truth, of law, and reason, the Doctor'g 
book may be safely consulted; but whoever wishes 
to cheat a neighbour of his estate, or to rob a coun- 
try of its rights, need make no scruple of consult- 
ing the Doctor himself. 

The example of the English nobility may, for 
aught I know, sufficiently justify the Duke of 
Graflon when he indulges his genius in all the 
fashionable excesses of the age; yet, considering 
his rank and station, I think it would do him more 
honour to be able to deny the fact than to defend 
it by such authority. But if vice itself could be 
excused, there is yet a certain display of it, a cer- 
tain outrage to decency, and violation of public 
decorum, which, Ibr the benefit, of society, should 
never be forgiven. It is not that he kept a mistress 
at home, but that he constantly attended her 
abroad. It is not the private indulgence, but the 
public insult," of which I complain. The name of 
Miss Parsons would hardly have been known if the 
First Lord of the Treasury had not led her in tri- 
umph through the Opera House, even in the pre- 
sence of the Queen. When we see a man act in 
this manner we may admit the shameless depraVit}' 
of his heart, but what are we to think of his un- 
derstanding ? 
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HU Grace^ it seems^ is now to be a regular do- 
mestic man^ and^ as an omen of the future delicacy 
and correctness of his conduct^ he marries a first 
cousin of the man who had fixed that mark and 
title of infamy upon him which, at the same mo- 
ment, makes a husband unhappy and ridiculous. 
The ties of consanguinity may possibly preserve him 
from the same fate a second time; and, as to the 
distress of meeting, I take for granted the venerable 
uncle of these conmion cousins has settled the eti- 
quette in such a manner that, if a mistake should 
happen, it may reach no farther than from ' Madame 
ma fenmie' to ' Madame ma cousine.' 

The Di;ke of Graflon has always some excel- 
lent reason for deserting his friends. — ^The age and 

# 

incapacity of Lord Chatham; the debility of Lord 
Rockingham; or the infamy of Mr. Wilkes. There 
was a time indeed when he did not appear to be 
quite so well acquainted, or so violently ofiended, 
with the infirmities of his friends. But now I con- 
fess they are not ill exchanged for the youthful, 
vigorous virtue of the Duke of Bedford ; the firm- 
ness of General Conway; the blunt, or if I may 
caU it, the awkward integrity of Mr. Rigby; and 
the spotless morality of Lord Sandwich. 

If a late pension to a broken gambler p be an act 
worthy of commendation, the Duke of Grafton's 
connexions will furnish him with many opportu- 

I o 
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nities of doing praise- worth7 actions 5 and as he 
himself bears no part of the expence, the generosity 
of distributing the public money for the support of 
virtuous families in distress, will be an unquestion- 
able proof of his Grace's humanity. 

As to public affairs. Old Noll is a little tender 
of descending to particulars. He does not deny 
that Corsica has been sacrificed to France, and he 
confesses that, with regard to America, his patron's 
measures have been subject to some variation 5 but 
then he promises wonders of stability and firmness 
for the future. These are mysteries of which we 
must not pretend to judge by experience 5 and 
truly I fear we shall perish in the Desart before we 
arrive at the Land of Promise. In the regular 
course of things, the period of the Duke of Graf- 
ton's ministerial manhood should now be approach- 
ing. The imbecility of his infant state was com- 
mitted to Lord Chatham. Charles Townshend took 
some care of his education at that ambiguous age 
which lies between the follies of political childhood 
and the vices of puberty. The empire of the pas- 
sions soon succeeded. His earliest principles and 
connexions were of course forgotten or despised. 
The company he has lately kept has been of no ser- 
vice to his morals 3 and, in the conduct of public 
affairs, we see the character gf his time of life 
strongly distinguished. An obstinate ungovernable 
self-sufficiency plainly points out to us that state of 
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^ imperfect maturity at which the graceful levity of 

youth is lost, and the solidity of experience not yet 

^^ acquured. It is possible the young man may in 

time grow wiser, and reform 3 but, if I understand 
his disposition, it is not of such corrigible stuff that 
we should hope for any amendment in him before 
he has accomplished the destruction of this country. 
Like other rakes, he may perhaps live to see his 
error, but not until he has ruined his estate. 



PHILO JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XV. 



TO 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

MY LORD, 8 July, 1769. 

If nature had given you an un- 
derstanding qu3liiied to keep pace with the wishes 
and principles of your hearty she would have made 
you^ perhaps, the most formidable minister that 
ever was employed^ under a limited monarch, to 
accomplish the ruin of a free people. When nei- 
ther the feelings of shame^.the reproaches of coh- 
science, nor the dread of punishment^ form any bar 
to the designs of a minister, the people would have 
too much reason to lament their condition, if they 
did not find some resource in the weakness of his 
imderstanding. We owe it to the bounty of Pro- 
vidence, that the completest depravity of the heart 
is sometimes strangely imited with a confusion of 
the mind, which counteracts the most favourite 
principles, and makes the same man treacherous 
without art, and a hypocrite without deceiving. 
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The measures, for instance, in which your Grace's 
activity has been chiefly exerted, as they were 
adopted without skill, should have been conducted 
with more than common dexterity. But truly, my 
Lord, the execution has been as gross as the de- 
sign. By one decisive step you have defeated all 
the arts of writing. You have fairly confounded 
the intrigues of opposition, and silenced the cla- 
mours of Action. A dark, ambiguous system 
might require and furnish the materials of ingeni- 
ous illustration ; and, in doubtfid measures, the vi- 
rulent exaggeration of party must be employed to 
rouse and engage the passions of the people. You 
have now brought the merits of your administra- 
tion to an issue, on which every Englishman, of 
the narrowest capacity, may determine for himself. 
It is not an alarm to the passions, but a calm appeal 
to the judgment of the people, upon their own most 
essential interests. A more experienced minister 
would not have hazarded a direct invasion of the 
£rst principles of the constitution, before he had 
made some progress in subduing the spirit of the 
people. With such a cause as yours, my Lord, it 
is not sufficient that you have the court at your de- 
votion, unless you can find means to corrupt or in- 
timidate the jury. The collective body of the peo- 
ple form that jury, and from their decision there is 
but one appeaL 

Whether you have talents to support you, at a 
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crisis of such difficulty and danger^ should long 
since have been considered. Judging truly of your 
disposition^ you have perhaps mistaken the extent of 
your capacity, (rood faith and folly have so long 
been received as synonymous terms^ that the reverse 
of the proposition has grown into credit^ and every 
villain fancies himself a man of abilities. It is the 
apprehension of your friends, my Lord, that you 
have drawn some hasty conclusion of this sort, and 
that a partial reliance upon your moral character 
has betrayed you beyond the depth of your under- 
standing. You have now carried things too far to 
retreat. You have plainly declared to the people 
what they are to expect from the continuance of 
your administration. It is time for your Grace to 
consider what you also may expect in return from 
then* spirit and their resentment. 

Since the accession of our most gracious Sove-^ 
reign to the throne, we have seen a system of go- 
vernment which may well be called a reign of ex- 
periments. Parties of all denominations have been 
employed and dismissed. The advice of the ablest 
men in this country has been repeatedly called for 
and rejected 5 and when tlie royal displeasure has 
been signified to a minister, the marks of it have 
usually been proportioned to his abilities and in- 
tegrity. The spirit of the favourite had some ap- 
parent influence upon every administration ^ and 
every set of ministers preserved an appearance of 
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duration as long as tliey submitted to that influence. 
But there were certain services to be performed 
for the favourite's security, or to gratify his resent- 
ments, which your predecessors in office had the 
wisdom or the virtue not to undertake. The mo« 
ment this refractory spirit was discovered, their dis- 
grace was determined. XiOrd Chatham, Mr. Gren* 
viUe, and Lord Rockingham, have successively had 
the honour to be dismissed for preferring their duty, 
as servants of the public, to those compliances 
which were expected from their station. A sub- 
missive administration was at last gradually collected 
from the deserters of all parties, interests, and con- 
nexions; and nothing remained but to find a leader 
for these gallant well-disciplined troops. Stand 
forth, my Lord, for thou art the man. Lord Bute 
found no resource of dependence or security in the 
proud, imposing superiority of Lord Chatham's abi- 
lities, the shrewd inflexible judgment of Mr. Gren- 
ville, nor in the mild but determined integrity of 
Lord Rockingham. His views and situation re- 
quired a creature void of all these properties; and 
he was forced to go through every division, resolu- 
tion, composition, and refinement of political che- 
mistry, before he happily arrived at the caput mor- 
tuum of vitriol in your Grace. Flat and insipid in 
your retired state, but brought into action, you be- 
come vitriol again. Such are the extremes of al- 
ternate indolence or fury, which have governed 
your whole administn^on. Your circumstances 
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with regard to the people soon becoming desperate^ 
like other honest servants, you determined to in- 
volve the best of masters in the same difficulties with 
yourself. We. owe it to your Grace's well-directed 
labours, that your Sovereign has been persuaded to 
doubt of the affections of his subjects, and the peo- 
ple to suspect the virtues of their Sovereign, at a 
time when both were unquestionable. You have 
degraded the royal dignity into a base, dishonour- 
able competition with Mr. Wilkes; nor had you 
abilities to carry even the last contemptible triumph 
over a private man, without the grossest violation of 
the fundamental laws of the constitution and rights 
of the people. But these are rights, my Lord, 
which you can no more annihilate than you can the 
soil to which they are annexed. The question no 
longer turns upon points of national honour and se- 
curity abroad, or on the degrees of expedience and 
propriety of measures at home. It was not incon- 
sistent that you should abandon the cause of liberty 
in another country, which you had persecuted in 
your own -, and in the common arts of domestic cor- 
ruption, we miss no part of Sir Robert Walpole's 
system except his abilities. In this humble imita- 
tive line, you might long have proceeded, safe and 
contemptible. You might probably never have 
risen to the dignity of being hated, and even have 
been despised with moderation. But it seems you 
meant to be distinguished, and, to a mind like 
yours, there was no other road to fame but by the 
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destruction of a noble fabric^ which you thought 
had been too long the admiration of mankind. The 
use you have made of the military force introduced 
an alarming change in the mode of executing the 
laws. The arbitrary appointment of Mr. Luttrell 
invades the foundation of the laws themselves, as it 
manifestly transfers the right of legislation from 
those whom the people have chosen, to those whom 
they have rejected. With a succession of such ap- 
pointments, we may soon see a House of Commons 
collected, in the choice of which the other towns 
and counties of England will have as little share as 
the devoted county of Middlesex. 

Yet I trust your Grace will find that the people 
of this country are neither to be intimidated by vio- 
lent measures, nor deceived by refinements. When . 
they see Mr. Luttrell seated in the House of Com- 
mons by mere dint of power, and in direct opposi- 
tion to the choice of a whole county, they will not 
listen to those subtleties by which every arbitrary 
exertion of authority is explained into the law and 
privilege of parliament. It requires no persuasion 
of argument, but simply the evidence of the senses, 
to convince them, that to transfer the right of elec- 
tion from the collective to the representative body 
of the people, contradicts all those ideas of a House 
of Commons which tliey have received from their 
forefathers, and which they had already, though 
vainly perhaps, delivered to their children. The 
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principles on which this violent measure has beeu 
defended^ have added scorn to injury, and forced 
us to feel, that we are not only oppressed but in- 
sulted. 

With what force, my Lord, with what protec- 
tion are you prepared to meet the united detestation 
of the people of £ngland ? The city of London has 
given a generous example to the kingdom in what 
manner a king of this country ought to be ad- 
dressed^ and, I fancy my Lord, it is not yet in your 
courage to stand between your Sovereign and the 
addresses of his subjects. The injuries you have 
done this country are such as demand not only re- 
dress, but vengeance. In vain shall you look for 
protection to that venal vote which you have al- 
ready paid for — another must be purchased 5 and, to 
save a minister, the House of Commons must de- 
clare themselves not only independent of their con- 
stituents, but the determined enemies of the consti- 
tution. Consider, my Lord, whether this be an ex- 
tremity to which their fears will permit them to ad- 
vance 5 or, if their protection should fail you, how 
far you are authorised to rely upon the sincerity of 
those smiles which a pious court lavishes without 
reluctance upon a libertine by profession. It is not 
indeed the least of the thousand contradictions 
which attend you, that a man, marked to the 
world by the grossest violation of all ceremony and 
decorum, should be the first servant of a court in 
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which prayers are morality^ and kneeling is religion. 
Trust not too far to appearances, by which your 
predecessors have been deceived, though they have 
not been injured. Even the best of princes naay at 
last discover, that this is a contention in which 
every thing may be lost, but nothing can be gained ; 
and as you became minister by accident, were 
adopted without choice, trusted without confidence, 
and continued without j&vour, be assured that, 
whenever an occasion presses, you will be discarded 
without even the forms of regret. You will then 
have reason to be thankful if you are permitted to 
retire to that seat of learning which, in contempla- 
tion of the system of your life, the comparative pu- 
rity of your manners with those of their high stew- 
ard, and a thousand other recommending circum- 
stances,, has chosen you to encourage the growing 
virtue of their youth, and to preside over their edu- 
cation. Whenever the spirit of distributing pre- 
bends and bishopricks shall have departed from 
you, you will find that learned seminary perfectly 
recovered from the delirium of an installation, and, 
what in truth it ought to be, once more a peaceful 
scene of slumber and thoughtless meditation. The 
venerable tutors of the university will no longer 
distress your modesty by proposing you for a pattern 
to their pupils. The learned dulness of declama- 
tion will be silent 3 and even the venal muse, though 
happiest in fiction, will forget your virtues. Yet, 
for the benefit of the succeeding age, I could wish 
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that your retreat might be deferred until your mo- 
rals shall happily be ripened to that maturity of 
corruption at which the worst examples cease to be 
contagious. 



JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XVI. 



TO 
THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC JDKERTISER. 

SIR, 19 July, 1760. 

A GREAT deal of useless argument 
might have been saved in the political contest 
which has arisen from the expulsion of Mr. Wilkes> 
and the subsequent appointment of Mr. Luttrell^ if 
the question had been once stated with precision^ to 
the satisfaction of each party^ and clearly under- 
stood by them both. But in this^ as in almost every 
other dispute^ it usually happens that much time is 
lost in referring to a multitude of cases and prece- 
dents which prove nothing to the purpose^ or in 
maintaining propositions which are either not dis- 
puted^ or^ whether they be admitted or denied^ are 
entirely indifferent as to the matter in debate 3 vinti) 
at last the mind^ perplexed and confounded with 
the endless subtleties of controversy, loses sight of 
the main question, and never arrives at truth. Both 
parties in the dispute are apt enough to practise 
these dishonest artifices. The man who is con- 
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scious of the weakness of his cause^ is interested in 
concealing it 5 and^ on the other side^ it is not un- 
common to see a good cause mangled by advocaten 
who do not know the real strength of it. 

I should be glad to know^ for instance, to what 
purpose^ in the present case^ so many precedents 
have been produced to prove that the House of Com- 
mons have a right to expel one of their own mem- 
bers; that it belongs to them to judge of the validity 
of elections ; or that the law of parliament is part 
of the law of the land ? After all these propositions 
are admitted, Mr. Luttrell's right to his seat will 
continue to be just as disputable as it was before, 
^ot one of them is at present in agitation. Let it 
be admitted that the House of Commons were au- 
thorised to expel Mr. Wilkes; that they are the 
proper court to judge of elections; and that the law 
of parliament is binding upon the people; still it 
remains to be inquired whether the house, by their 
resolution in favour of Mr. Luttrell, have or have 
not truly declared that law. To facilitate this in- 
quiry, I would have the question cleared of all fo- 
reign or indifferent matter. The following state 
of it will probably be thought a fair one by both 
parties ; and then I imagine there is no gentleman 
in this country, who will not be capable of forming 
a judicious and tnie opinion upon it. I take the 
question to be strictly this : ' Whether or no it be 
' the known^ established law of parliament, that 
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' the expulsion of a member of the House of Com- 
^ mons of itself creates in him such an incapacity 
' to be re-elected^ that, at a subsequent election, 
' any votes given to him are null and void, and 
' that any other candidate, who, except the person 
' expelled, has the greatest number of votes, ought 
' to be the sitting member/ 

To prove that the affirmative is the law of par* 
liament, I apprehend it is not sufficient for the 
present House of Conunons to declare it to be so. 
We may shut our eyes indeed to the dangerous 
consequences of suffering one branch of the legisla* 
ture to declare new laws, without argument or ex- 
ample, and it may perhaps be prudent enough to 
submit to authority 5 but a mere assertion will never 
convince, much less will it be thought reasonable 
to prove the right by the fact itself. The ministry 
have not yet pretended to such a tyranny over our 
minds. To support the affirmative fairly, it will 
either be necessary to produce some statute in which 
that positive provision shall have been made, that 
specific disability clearly created, and the conse- 
quences of it declared J or, if there be no such sta- 
tute, the custom of parliament must then be referred 
to, and some case or cases,fi strictly in point, must 
be produced, with the decision of the court upon 
them 3 for I readily admit that the custom of par- 
liament, once clearly proved, is equally binding with 
the common and statute law. 
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The consideration of what may be reasonable or 
unreasonable makes no part of this question. We 
are inquiring what the law is^ not what it ought 
to be. Reason may be applied to shew the impro- 
priety or expedience of a law^ but we must have 
either statute or precedent to prove the existence of 
it. At the same time I do not mean to .admit that 
the late resolution of the House of Commons is de- 
fensible on general principles of reason^ any more 
than in law. This is not the hinge on which the 
debate turns. 

Supposing^ therefore^ that I have laid down an 
accivate state of the question, I will venture to af- 
firm^ Ist^ That there is no statute existing by which 
that specific disability which we speak of is ere - 
ated. If there be^ let it be produced. The argu- 
ment will then be at an end. 

2diy^ That there is no precedent in all the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons which comes 
entirely home to the present case^ viz. ' where an 
' expelled member has been returned again^ and 
' another candidate^ with an inferior number of 
' votes, has been declared the sitting member.* If 
there be such a precedent, let it be given to us 
plainly, and I am sure it will have more weight 
than all the cunning arguments which have been 
drawn from inferences and probabilities. 
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The ministry^ in that laborious pamphlet which 
I presume contains the whole strength of the party, 
have declared,^ ' That Mr. Walpole's was the first 

* and only instance, in which the electors of any 

* county or borough, had returned a person expelled 

* to serve in the same parliament.' It is not possi- 
ble to conceive a case more exactly in point. Mr. 
Walpole was expelled, and, having a majority of 
votes at the next election, was returned again. The 
fiiends of Mr. Taylor, a candidate set up by the 
ministry, petitioned the house that he might be the 
sitting member. Thus far the circumstances tally 
exactly, except that our House of Commons saved 
Mr. Luttrell the trouble of petitioning. The point 
of law however was the same. It came regularly 
before the house, and it was their business to deter- 
mine upon it. They idid determine it, for they de- 
dared Mr. Taylor not duly elected. If it be said 
that they meant this resolution as matter of favour 
and indulgence to the borough which had retorted 
Mr. Walpole upon them, in order that the bur- 
gesses, knowing what the law was, might correct 
their error ) I answer, 

I. That it IS a strange way of arguiiig to oppose 
a supposition, which no man can prove, to a fact 
which proves itself. 

II. That if this were the intention of the House 
of Commons, it must have defeated itself. The 

I H 
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burgesses of Lynn could never have known their 
error^ much less could they have corrected it by any 
instruction they received from the proceedings of 
the House of Commons. They might perhaps 
have foreseen^ that^ if they returned Mr. Walpole 
again^ he would again be rejected ; but they never 
could infer^ from a resolution by which the candi« 
date with the fewest votes was declared not duty 
elected^ that, at a future election^ and in similar 
circumstances, the House of Commons would re- 
verse their resolution, and receive the same candi- 
date as duly elected, whom they had before re« 
jected. 

This indeed would have been a most extraordi^ 
nary way of declaring the law of parliament, and 
what I presume no man, whose understanding is 
not at cross-purposes with itself, could possibly un- 
derstand. 

If, in a case of this importance, I thought my« 
self at liberty to argue from suppositions rather 
than from facts, I think the probability, in this in- 
stance, is directly the reverse of what the ministry 
affirm; and that it is much more likely that the 
House of Commons at that time would rather have 
strained a point in favour of Mr. Taylor, than that 
they would have violated the law of parliament, 
and robbed Mr. Taylor of a right legally vested in 
him^ to gratify a re^ctory borou^, which, in d&* 
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fiance of them> had returned a person branded with 
the strongest mark of the displeasure of the house. 

But really. Sir, this way of talking, for I can- 
not call it argument, is a mockery of the common 
understanding of the nation, too gross to be en- 
dured. Our dearest interests are at stake. An at- 
tempt has been made, not merely to rob a single 
county of its rights, but, by inevitable consequence^ 
to alter the constitution of the House of Conmions. 
This fatal attempt has succeeded, and stands as a 
precedent recorded for ever. If the ministry are 
unable to defend their cause by fair argument 
founded on &cts, let them spare us at least the 
mortification of being amused and deluded like 
children. I believe there is yet a spirit of resist- 
ance in this country, which will not submit to be 
opfMressed^ but I am sure there is a fund of good 
sense in this country, which cannot be deceived. 
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LETTER XVII. 



TO 
TBE PRINTER OF TBE PUBLIC JDFERJTSER. 

SIR, 1 August, 1 709. 

It will not be necessary for Junius 
to take the trouble of answering your correspondent 
6. A. or the quotation from a speech without door^ 
published in your paper of the 28th of last month. 
The speech appeared before Junius's letter, and as 
the author seems to consider the great proposition, 
on which all his argument depends, viz. that Mr. 
Wilkes was under that known legal incapacity, of 
which Junius speaks as a point granted, his speech 
is, in no shape, an answer to Junius, for this is the 
very question in debate. 

As to G. A. I observe first, that if he did not 
admit Junius*s state of the question, he should have 
shewn the &llacy of it, or given us a more exact 
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and days which the ministry and their advocates' 
have wasted in public debate^ in compiling large 
f|aartos^ and collecting innumerable precedents^ ex- ' 
pressly to prove that the late proceedings of the 
House of Commons are warranted by the law^ cus- 
tom^ and practice of parliament^ it is rather an ex- 
traordinary supposition^ to be made by one of their' 
own party even for the sake of argument^ that no .. 
such statute^ no such custom of parliament^ no such* 
case in pointy can be produced. G. A. may however 
make the supposition with safety. It contains no- 
thing, but literally the fact^ except that there is a 
case exactly in point, with a decision of the House, 
diametrically opposite to that which the present' 
House of Commons came to in favour of Mr. Lut- 
trell. 

The ministry now begin to be ashamed of the, 
weakness of their cause, and, as it usually happens 
with falsehood, are driven to the necessity of shift- 
ing their ground, and changing their whole de-. 
fence. At first we were told that nothing could 
be clearer than that the proceedings of the House 
of Conmions were justified by the known law. 
and uniform custom of parliament. But now it 
seems^ if there be no law, the House of Com- 
mons have a right to make one, and if there be 
no precedent, they have a right to create the first; 
for this I presume is the amount of the questions 
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proposed to Junius. If your correspondent had 
been at all versed in the law of parliament, of 
generally in the laws of this country, he would 
have seen that this defence is as weak and false as 
the fonner, 

• The privileges of either house of parliament, it 
is true, are indefinite, that is, they have not been 
described or laid down in any one code or declara- 
tion whatsoever 5 but whenever a question of pri- 
vilege has arisen, it has invariably been disputed or 
maintained upon the footing of precedents alone.* 
In the course of the proceedings upon the Ayles- 
bury election, the House of Lords resolved, ' That 
' neither house of parliament had any power, by 
' any vote or declaration, to create to themselves 
* any new privilege that was not warranted by the 
^ known laws and customs pf parliament.' And to 
this rule the House of Commons, though other- 
wise they had acted in a very arbitrary manner, 
gave their assent, for they affirmed that they had 
guided themselves by it, in asserting their privileges, 
Now, Sir, if this be true with respect to matters of 
privilege, in which the House of Commons, indi-» 
vidually and as a body, are principally concerned, 
how much more strongly will it hold against any 
pretended power in that House tp create or declare 
a new law, by which not only the rights of the 
House over their own member, and those of the 
member himself, are included, but also those of a 
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third and separate party^ I mean the freeholders of 
the kingdom. To do justice to the ministry^ thej 
have not yet pretended that any one or any two of 
the three estates have power to make a new la'Wj 
without the concurrence of the third. They know 
that a man who maintains such a doctrine^ is liable^ 
by statute^ to the heaviest penalties. They do not 
acknowledge that the House of Commons have as- 
sumed a new privilege^ or declared a new law. 
On the contrary^ they affirm that their proceedings 
have been strictly conformable to and founded upon 
the ancient law and custom of parliament, llius 
therefore the question returns to the pointy at which 
Junius had fixed it^ viz. Whether or no this be the 
law of parliament. If it be not^ the House of Com- 
mons had no legal authority to establish the prece- 
dent 5 and the precedent itself is a mere fact^ with- 
out any proof of right whatsoever. 

Your correspondent concludes with a question 
of the simplest nature : Must a thing be wrongs be- 
cause it has never been done before? No. But 
admitting it were proper to be done^ that alone does 
not convey an authority to do it. As to the present 
case^ I hope I shall never see the time when not 
only a single person^ but a whole county^ and in ef- 
fect the entire collective body of the people, may 
again be, robbed of their birthright by a vote of 
the House of Commons. But if, for reasons which 
I am unable to comprehend, it be necessary to trust 
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that House with a power so exorbitant and so un- 
constitutional, at least let it be given to them^by an 
act of the l^slatuie. 
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LETTER XVIII. 



TO 

Sin WILLIAM BLACKSTONB, SOLICTTOR 
GENERAL TO HER MJJESTY. 



SIR, 39 July, 1709. 

I SHALL make you no apology for 
considering a certain pamphlet^ in which your late 
conduct is defended^ as written by yourself. The 
personal interest^ the personal resentments^ and^ 
above all^ that wounded spirit^ unaccustomed to re- 
proach^ and I hope not frequently conscious of de« 
serving it^ are signals which betray the author to 
us as plainly as if your name were in the title page. 
You appeal to the public in defence of your repu* 
tation. We hold it^ Sir^ that an injury offered to 
an individual is interesting to scxriety. On this 
principle the people of England made conunon 
cause with Mr. Wilkes. On this principle^ if you 
are injured^ they will join in your resentment I 
shall not follow you through the insipid form of a 
third person^ but address myself to you directly. 
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You seem to think the channel of a pamphlet 
txfore respectable and better suited to the dignity of 
your cause^ than that of a newspaper. Be it so. 
Yet if newspapers are scurrilous^ you must confess 
they are impartial. They give us, without any ap- 
parent preference, the wit and argument of the 
ministry, as well as the abusive dulness of the op- 
position. The scales are equally poised. It is not 
the printer's hxAt if the greater weight inclines the 
balance. 

Your pamphlet then is divided into an attack 
upon Mr. Grenville*s character, and a defence of 
your own. It would have been more consistent 
perhaps with your professed intention, to have con- 
fined yourself to the last. But anger has some claim 
to indulgence, and railing is usually a relief to the 
mind. I hope you have found benefit from the ex- 
periment. It is not my design to enter into a for- 
mal vindication of Mr. Grenville, upon his own 
principles. I have neither the honour of being 
personally known to him, nor do I pretend to be 
completely jpiaster of all the i&cts. I need not run 
the risk of doing an injustice to his opinions, or to 
bis conduct, when your pamphlet alone carries upon 
the face of it a fiill vindication of both. 

Your first reflection is, that Mr. Grenville t was, 
of all men, the person who should not have com- 
plained of inconsistence with regard to Mr. Wilkes. 
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This^ Sir^ is either an unmeaning sneer^ a peevish 
expression of resentment^ or^ if it means any things 
you plainly beg the question} for whether his par- 
liamentary conduct with regard to Mr. Wilkes has 
or has not been inconsistent^ remains yet to be 
proved. But it seems he received upon the spot a 
"sufficient chastisement for exercising so unfairly his 
talents of misrepresentation. You are a lawyer^ 
Sir^ and know better than I do upon what particu- 
lar occasions a talent for misrepresentation may be 
feirly exerted 5 but to punish a man a second time, 
when he has been once sufficiently chastised, is ra- 
ther too severe. It is not in the laws of England; 
it is not in your own commentaries ; nor is it yet, I 
believe, in the new law you have revealed to the 
House of Commons. I hope this doctrine has no 
existence but in your own heart. After all. Sir, if 
you had consulted that sober discretion which you 
seem to oppose with triumph to the honest jollity 
of a tavern, it might have occurred to you, that 
although you could have jucceeded in fixing a 
charge of inconsistence upon Mr. Grenville, it 
would not have tended in any shape to exculpate 
yourself. 

Your next insinuation, that Sir William Mere* 
difh had hastily adopted the fdlse glosses of his new 
ally, is of the same sort with the first. It conveys 
a sneer as little worthy of the gravity of your cha- 
racter, as it is useless to your defence. It is of 
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little moment to the public to inquire^ by whom^ 
the charge was conceived^ or by whom it was, 
adopted. The only question we ask is^ whether 
or not it be true. The remainder of your reflec- 
tions upon Mr. Grenville*s conduct destroy them- 
selves. He could not possibly come prepared to 
traduce your integrity to the House. He could 
not foresee that you would even speak upon the 
question^ much less could he foresee that you 
would maintain a direct contradiction of that doc- 
trine which you had solemnly^ disinterestedly, 
and, upon soberest reflection, delivered to the pub- 
lic. He came armed indeed with what he thought 
a respectable authority, to support what he was 
convinced was the cause of truth,.and I doubt not 
he intended to give you in the course of the de- 
bate an honourable and public testimony of his 
esteem. Thinking highly of his abilities, I can-' 
not however allow him the gift of divination. As 
to what you are pleased to call a plan coolly form-; 
ed to impose upon the House of Conunons, and 
his producing it without provocation at midnightj^ 
I consider it as the language of pique and invec-- 
tive, therefore unworthy of regard. But, Sir, I 
am sensible I have followed your example too long,- 
and wandered from the point. 

The quotation from your commentaries is mat-< 
ter of record. It can neither be altered by your 
friendsj nor misrepresented by your enemies; and J 
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am willing to take your own word for what you 
have said in the House of Commons. If there be a 
real difference between what you have written and 
what you have spoken, you confess that your book 
ought to be the standard. Now, Sir, if words mean 
any thing, I apprehend that, when a long enume- 
ration of disqualifications (whether by statute or the 
custom of parliament) concludes with these general 
comprehensive words, ' but subject to these restric- 
' tions and disqualifications, every subject of the 
* realm is eligible of common right,' a reader of 
plain understanding, must of course rest satisfied 
that no species of disqualification whatsoever had 
been omitted. The knoWn character of the author^ 
and the apparent accuracy with which the whole 
work is compiled, would confirm him in his opi* 
nion } nor could he possibly form any other judge- 
ment, without looking upon your conunentaries in 
the same light in which you consider those penal 
laws which, though not repealed, are fallen into 
disuse, and are now in effect a snare to the un- 
wary." 

You tell us indeed that it was not part of your 
plat^ to specify any temporary incapacity, and that 
you could not, without a spirit of prophecy, havte 
specified the disability of a private individual sub- 
sequent to the period at which you wrote. What 
your plan was I know not : but what it should have 
been, in order to complete the work you have given 
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u$^ is by no means difficult to detCTmine. The in- 
capacity which you call temporary, may continue 
seven years ^ and, though you might not have fore- 
seen the particular case of Mr. Wilkes, you might 
and should have foreseen the possibility of such a 
case, and told us how far the House of Commons 
were authorised to proceed in it by the law and cus« 
torn of parliament. The freeholders of Middlesex 
would then have known what they had to trust to, 
and would never have returned Mr. Wilkes when 
Colonel Luttrell was a candidate against him* They 
would have chosen some indifferent person, rather 
than submit to be represented by the object of their 
contempt and detestation. 

Yocur attempt to distinguish between disabilities 
which affect whole classes of men, and those which 
affect individuals only, is really unworthy of your 
understanding. Your commentaries had taught me 
that, although the instance, in which a penal law 
is exerted, be particular, the laws themselves are 
general. They are made for the benefit and in- 
struction of the public, though the penalty falls only 
upon an individual. You cannot but know. Sir, 
that what was Mr. Wilkes's case yesterday may be 
yours or mine to-morrow, and that consequently 
the OMimion right of every subject of the realm is 
invaded by it Professing therefore to treat of the 
constitution of the House of Commons, and of the 
laws and customs relative to that constitution, you 
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certainly were guilty of a most unpardonable omis^ 
sion in taking no notice of a right and privilege of 
the House^ more extraordinary and more arbitrary 
than all the others they possess put together. If 
the expulsion of a member^ not under any legal dis- 
ability^ of itself creates in him an incapacity to be 
elected, I see a ready way marked out, by which 
dK majority may at any time remove the honestest 
and ablest men who lu^^pen to be in opposition to 
them. To say that they will not make this ex* 
travagant use of their power, would be a lan« 
guage unfit for a man so learned in the laws at 
you are. By your doctrine, Sir, they have the 
power, and laws you know are intended to guard 
against what men may do, not to trust to what 
they will do. 

Upon the whole. Sir, the charge against you is 
of a plain, simple nature : It appears even upon 
the &ce of your own pamphlet. On the contrary, 
your justification of yourself is fiiU of subtlety and 
refinement, and in some places not very intelligi* 
ble. If I were personally your enemy, I should 
dwell, with a malignant pleasure, upon those great 
and usefiil qualifications which you certainly pos- 
sess, and by which you once acquired, though they 
could not preserve to you the respect and esteem 
of your country. I should enumerate the honours 
you have lost, and the virtues you have disgraced : 
but, having no private resentments to gratify, I 
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think it sufficient to have given my opinion of your' 
public conduct^ leaving the punishment it deserves 
to your closet and to yourself. 



JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XIX. 



ADDKS88SD TO 
TBE fJUITTMR OF THE PUBLIC ADFERTISER, 

SIR, 14 August, I7fl0. 

A CORRESPOVDEMT of the St. James's 
Evening Post first wilfully misunderstands Junius, 
then censures him for a bad reasoner. Junius does 
not say that it was incumbent upon Doctor Black- 
stone to foresee, and state the crimes, for which Mr. 
Wilkes was expelled. If, by a spirit of prophecy, 
he had even done so, it would have been nothing 
to the purpose. The question is, not for what par* 
ticular offences a person may be expelled, but gene^ 
rally whether by the law of parliament expulsion 
alone creates a disqualification. If the affirmative 
be the law of parliament. Doctor Blackstone might 
and sh6uld have told us so. The question is not 
confined.to this or that particular person, but formts 
one great general branch qf disqualification, too 
important in itself, and too extensive in its conse* 

} 
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quences^ to be omitted in an accurate work expressly 
treating of the law of parliament. 

The truth of the matter is evident^f this. Doc- 
tor Blackstone^ while he was speaking in the Hoiis^ 
of Commons^ never once thought of his Commenta- 
ries until the contradiction was unexpectedly urged, 
and stared him in the face. Instead of defending 
himself upon the spot, he sunk under the charge, in 
an agony of confusion and despair. It is well known 
that there was a pause of some minutes in the house, 
from a general expectation that the Doctor would 
say something in his own defence; but it seems 
his faculties were too much overpowered to think 
of those subtleties and refinements which have since 
occurred to him. It was then Mr. Gjenville re- 
ceived that severe chastisement which the Doctor 
mentions with so much triumph. I wish the ho- 
nourable gentleman, instead of shaking his head, 
would shake a good argument out of it. If to the 
elegance, novelty, and bitterness of this ingenious sar- 
casm, we add the natural melody of the amiable Sir 
Fletcher Norton's pipe, we shall not be surprised that 
Mr. GrenviUe was unable to make him any reply. 

As to the Doctor, I would recommend it to him 
to be quiet. If not, he may perhaps hear again 
fi'om Junius himself. 

PHILO JUNIUS. 
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PosTSCHiFT to a Pamphlet entitled^ * An Answer 
to the CUiestion stated.' Supposed to be written 
by Dr. Blackstone^ Solicitor to the Queen^ in an« 
swer to Junius's Letter. 

SiHCB these papers wore sent to the 
press^ a writer in the public papers^ who subscribes 
hiflQself Junius, has made a feint of bringing this 
question to a short issue. Though the forgoing 
observations contain, in my opinion at least, a full 
refutation of all that this writer has offered, I shall, 
however, bestow a very few words upon him. It 
will cost me very little trouble to unravel and ex- 
pose the sophistry of his argument 

' I take the question,* says he, ' tp be strictly this : 
^ Whether or no it be the known established law 
' of parliament, that the expulsion of a member of 
' the House of Commons of itself creates in him 
' such an incapacity to be re-elected, that, at a sub« 
' sequent election, any votes given to him are null 
' and void^ and that any other candidate, who, ex- 
' cept the person expelled, has the greatest number 
* of votes, ought to be the sitting member.' 

Waving for the present any objection I may 
have to this state of the question, I shall venture ta 
meet our champion upon his own ground, and at- 
tempt to support the affirmative of it in one of the 
two ways by which he says it can be alone fairly 
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supported. ' If there be no statute/ says he, ' in 
' which the specific disability is clearly created, &c. 
^ (and we acknowledge there is none) the custom 
' of parliament must then be referred to, and some 
^ case or cases, strictly in point, must be produced, 
' with the decision of the court upon them/ Now 
I assert that this has been done. Mr. Walpole^s 
case is strictly in point to prove that expulsion cre- 
ates absolute incapacity of being re-elected. This 
was the clear decision of the House upon it^ and 
was a full declaration, that incapacity was the ne- 
cessary consequence of expulsion. The law was as 
clearly and £rmly fixed by this resolution, and is as 
binding in every subsequent case of expulsion, as if 
it had been declared by an express statute, * That 
' a member expelled by a resolution of the House 
^ of Commons shall be deemed incapable of being 
' re-elected.* Whatever doubt then there might 
have been of the law before Mr. Walpole*s case, 
with respect to the fiill operation of a vote of ex- 
pulsion, there can be none now. The decision of 
the House upon this case is strictly in point to prove, 
that expulsion creates absolute incapacity in law, of 
being re-elected. 

But incapacity in law in this instance must have 
the same operation and effect with incapacity in 
law in every other instance. Now incapacity of 
being re-elected implies in its very terms, that any 
Votes given to the incapable person, at a subse(|ueat 
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election^ are nnll and void. This is its necessary 
operation^ or it has no operation at all. It is vox 
et praeterea nihil. We can no more be called upon 
to prove this proposition, than we can to prove that 
a dead man is not alive, or that twice two are four. 
When the terms are understood, the proposition is 
aelf-evident. 

Lastly, It is in all cases of election the known 
and established law of the land, grounded upon the 
clearest principles of reason and common sense, that 
if the votes given to one candidate are null and void, 
they cannot be opposed to the votes given to ano- 
ther candidate. They cannot afiect the votes of such 
candidate at all. As they have, on the one hand, 
no positive quality to add or establish, so have they, 
on the other hand, no negative one to subtract or 
destroy. They are, in a word, a mere non-entity. 
Such was the determination of the House of Com- 
mons in the Maiden and Bedford elections 3 cases 
strictly in point to the present question, as far as 
they are meant to be in point. And to say, that 
they are not in point, in all circumstances, in those 
particularly which are independent of the proposi- 
tion which they are quoted to prove, is to say no 
more than that Maiden is not Middlesex, nor Ser- 
jeant Comjrns Mr. Wilkes. 

Let us see then how our proof stands. Expul- 
sion creates incapacity 5 incapacity annihilates any 
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votes given to the incapable person. The votes 
given to the qualified candidate stand upon their 
own bottom, finn, and untouched, and can alone 
have effect. This^ one would think, would be suf- 
ficient. But we ait stopped short, and told, that 
none of our precedents come home to the present 
case; and are challenged to produce * a precedent 
' in all the proceedings of the House of Commons 
' that does come home to itj viz. where an ex- 
^ pelled m^tnber has been returned again, and an- 
* other candidate, with an inferior number of votesy 
' has been declared the sitting member.* 

Instead of a precedent, I Mrill beg leave to put t 
case', which, I fancy, will be quite as decisive to 
the present point. Suppose another Sacheverel 
(and every party must have its Sacheverel) should^ 
at some future election, take it into his head to of-* 
fer himself a candidate for the county of Middlesex. 
He is opposed by a candidate whose coat is of a dif- 
ferent colour, but, however, of a very good coloun 
The divine has an indisputable majority) nay, the 
poor layman is absolutely distanced. The sheriff, 
afler having had his conscience well informed by th^ 
reverend casuist^ returns him, as be supposes, duly 
elected. The whole house is in an uproar at th6 
apprehension of so strange an appearance, amongst 
them. A motion, however, is at length made, that 
the person was incapable of being elected, that his 
election therefore is null and void, and that his 
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competitor ought to have been retained. No^ says 
a great orator^ first, shew me your la^^ for this pro« 
ceeding. ' Either produce me a statute, in which 
' the specific disability of a clergyman is created; 
' or produce me a precedent where a clergyman 

* has been returned^ and another candidate, with 
' an inferior number of votes^ has been declared the 
' sitting member.' No such statute, no such prece- 
dent, to be found. What answer then is to be given 
to this demand ? The very same answer which I will 
give to that of Junius: That there is more than 
one precedent in the proceedings of the House — 
' where an incapable person has been returned, and 
' another candidate, with an inferior number of 
' votes, has been declared the sitting member; 
' and that this is the known and established law 
' in all cases of incapacity, firom whatever cause it 
' may arise.* 

I shall now therefore beg leave to make a slight 
amendment to Junius's state of the question^ the 
a^rmatiye of which will then stand thus: 

' It is the known and established law of parlia- 
' ment, that the expulsion of any member of the 

* House of Commons, creates in him an incapacity 
^ of being re-elected; that any votes given to him 
' at a subsequent election are, in consequence of 
' such incapacity, null and void; and that any 
' other candidate, who, except the person rendered 
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^ incapable^ has the greatest number of votes^ ought 
' to be the sitting member/ 

But our business is not yet quite finished. Mr. 
Walpole's case must have a re-hearing. ' It is not 
' possible,* says this writer, ' to conceive a case more 
' exactly in point. Mr. Walpole was expelled, 
' and having a majority of votes at the next elec- 
f tion, was returned again. The friends of Mr. 
' Taylor, a candidate set up by the ministry, peti- 
' tiohed the House that he might be the sitting 

* member. Thus far the circumstances tally ex- 
' actly, except that our House of Commons saved 

* Mr. Luttrell the trouble of petitioning. The 
' point of law, however, was the same. It came 
' regularly before the House, and it was their busi- 
' ness to determine upon it. They did determine itj 

* for they declared Mr. Taylor not duly elected.* 

Instead of examining the justness of this repre* 
sentation, I shall beg leave to oppose against it my 
own view of this case, in as plain a manner and as 
few words as I am able. 

It was the known and established law of parlia- 
ment, wheir>t^ charge against Mr. Walpole came 
before the House of Conunons, that they had power 
to expel, to disable, and to render incapable for 
ofl^nces. In virtue of this power they expelled 
him. 
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Had they, in the very vote of expolsion, ad- 
judged him in terms to be incapable of being re- 
elected, there roust have been at once an end with 
him. But though the right of the House, both to 
expel, and adjudge incapable, was clear and indu- 
bitable, it does not appear to me, that the ftill ope- 
ration and efiect of a vote of expulsion singly was 
so. The law in this case had never been expressly 
declared. There had been no event to call up such 
a declaration. I trouble not myself with the gram- 
matical meaning of the word expulsion. I r^;ard 
only its legal meaning. This was not, as I think, 
precisely fixed. The House thought proper to fix 
it, and explicitly to declare the full consequences of 
their former vote, before they suffered these conse- 
quences to take e£fect. And in this proceeding 
they acted upon the most liberal and solid principles 
of equity, justice, and law. What then did the 
burgesses of Lynn collect firom the second vote ? 
Their subsequent conduct will tell us: it will 
with certainty tell us, that they considered it as 
decisive against Mr. Walpole; it will also, with 
equal certainty, tell us, that, upon supposition 
that the law of election stood then as it does now, 
and that they knew it to stand thus, they in- 
ferred, ' that at a fiiture election, and in case of 
f a similar return, the House would receive the 
' same candidate, as duly elected, whom they had 
* before rejected/ They could infer nothing but 
this. 
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It is needless to repeat the circumstaiice of dissi- 
milarity in die present case. It will be sufficient to 
observe^ that as the law of parliament^ upon which 
tlie House of Commons grounded every step of their 
proceedings^ was clear beyond the reach of doubt> 
so neither could the freeholders of Middlesex be at 
a loss to foresee what must be the inevitable conse* 
quence of their proceedings in oppasition to it. For 
upon every return of Mr. Wilkes the House made 
inquiry^ whether any votes were given to any other 
candidate ? 

But I could venture^ for the experiment's sake^ 
even to give this writer the utmost he asks^ to al-^ 
low the most perfect similarity throughout in these 
two cases 3 to allow that the law of expulsion was 
quite as clear to the burgesses of Lynn as to the 
freeholders of Middlesex. It will^ I am confident^ 
avail his cause but little. It will only prove that 
the law of election at that time was different 
from the present law. It will prove that^ in all 
cases of an incapable candidate returned, the law 
then was, that the whole election should be void^ 
But now we know that this is not law. The cases 
of Maiden and Bedford were, as has been seen, 
determined upon other and more just principles* 
And these determinations are, I imagine, admitted 
on all sides to be law. 

I would willingly draw a veil over the remain- 
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ing part of this paper. It is astonishing^ it is pain* 
ful^ to see men of parts and ability giving into the 
most unworthy artifices^ and descending so much 
below their true line of character. But, if they are 
not the dupes of their sophistry (which is hardly to 
be conceived), let them consider that they are some- 
thing much worse. 

The dearest interests of this country are its laws 
and its constitution. Against every attack upon 
these there will, I hope, be always found amongst 
us the firmest spirit of resistance, superior to the 
united efforts of faction and ambition. For ambi- 
tion, though it does not always take the lead of 
faction, will be sure in the end to make the most 
fatal advantage of it, and draw it to its own pur- 
poses, fiut, I trust, our day of trial is yet far off; 
and there is a fund of good sense in this country, 
which cannot long be deceived by the arts either 
of false reasoning or false patriotism. 
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LETTER XX. 



TO 
THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER'. 

SIR, 8 August, 1709. 

The gentleman who has published 
an answer to Sir William Meredith's pamphlet^ 
having honoured me with a postscript of six quarto 
pages^ which he moderately calls bestowing a very 
few words upon me^ I cannot, in common polite- 
ness, refuse him a reply. The form and magnitude 
of a quarto imposes upon the mind ^ and men who 
^re unequal to the labour of discussing an intricate 
argument, or wish to avoid it, are willing enough 
to suppose that much has been proved, because 
much has been said. Mine, I confess, are humble 
labours. I do not presume to instruct the learned, 
but simply to inform the body of the people > and I 
prefer that channel of conveyance which is likely 
to spread farthest among them. The advocates of 
the ministry seem to me to write for fame^ and to 
flatter themselves^ that the size of their works will 
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make them immortal. They pile up reluctant 
quarto upon solid folio^ as if their labours, because 
they are g^^tic, could contend with truth and 
heaven: 

The writer of the volume in question meets me 
upon my own ground. He acknowledges there is 
no statute by which the specific disability we 
speak of is created, but he affirms, that the custom 
of parliament has been referred to, and that a case 
strictly in point has been produced, with the deci- 
sion of the court upon it. I thank him for coming 
so fdk]y to the point. He asserts, that the case of 
Mr. Walpole is strictly in point to prove that ex« 
pulsion creates an absolute incapacity of being re- 
elected 5 and for this purpose he refers generally to 
the first vote of the House upon that occasion, 
without venturing to recite the vote itself. The 
unfair, disingenuous artifice of adopting that part 
of a precedent which seems to suit his purpose, and 
omitting the remainder, deserves some pity, but 
cannot excite my resentment. He takes advantage 
eagerly of the first resolution by which Mr. Wal- 
pole's incapacity is declared; but as to the two fol- 
lowing, by which the candidate with the fewest 
votes was declared ' not duly elected,' and the elec- 
tion itself vacated, I dare say he^ould be well sa- 
tisfied if they were for ever blotted out of the 
journals of the House of Commons. In fair argu- 
ment, no part of a precedent should be admitted. 
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unless the whole of it be given to us together. The 
author has divided his precedent^ for he knew that> 
taken together, it produced a consequence directly 
the reverse of that which he endeavours to draw 
from a vote of expulsion. But what will this ho- 
nest person say if I take him at his word, and de- 
monstrate to him, that the House of Commons 
never meant to found Mr. Walpole*s incapacity 
upon his expulsion only ? What subterfuge will then 
remain? 

Let it be remembered that we are speaking of the 
Intention of men who lived more than half a cen- 
tury ago, and that such intention can only be col- 
lected from their words and actions, as they are de- 
livered to us upon record. To prove their designs 
by a supposition of what, they would have done, op- 
posed to what they actually did, is mere trifling and 
impertinence. The vote by which Mr. Walpole's 
incapacity was declared, is thus expressed, * That 
' Robert Walpole, Esq. having been this session of 
' parliament committed a prisoner to the tower, 
' and expelled this house for a breach of trust in the 
' execution of his office, and notorious corruption 
' when secretary at war, was and is incapable of 
' being elected a member to serve in this present 
' parliament.* X Now, Sir, to my understanding, no 
proposition of this kind can be more evident, than 
that the House of Commons, by this very vote, 
themselves understood, and meant to declare^ that 
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Mr. Wa1pole*8 ino^city arose from the cnmes he 
had committed^ not from the punishment the House 
annexed to them. The h^h breach of trust, the 
notorious corruption, are stated in the strongest 
terms. They do not tell us that he was incapable 
because he was expelled, but because he had been 
guilty of such ofiences as justly rendered him un- 
worthy of a seat in parliament. If they had intended 
to fix the disability upon his expulsion alone, the 
mention of his crimes in the same vote would have 
been highly improper. It could only perplex the 
minds of the electors, who, if they collected any 
thing firom so confused a declaration of the law of 
parliament, must have concluded that their repre* 
sentative had been declared incapable because he was 
highly guilty, not because he h^ been punished. 
But, even admitting them to have understood it in 
the other sense, they must then, from the very terms 
of the vote, have united the idea of his being sent to 
the tower with that of his expulsion, and considered 
his incapacity as the joint effect of both. 

I do not mean to give an opinion upon the jus- 
tice of the proceedings of the House of Commons 
with regaid to Mr. Walpole; but certainly, if I 
admitted their censure to be well founded, I could 
no way avoid agreeing with them in the consequence 
they drew from it. I could never have a doubt, in 
law or reason, that a man convicted of a high breach 
of trust, and of a notorious corruption, in the exer 
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cution of a public office^ was and ought to be iuca* 
pable of sitting in the same parliament. Far from 
attempting to invalidate that vote, I should have 
wished that the incapacity declared by it could le- 
gally have been continued for ev^r. 

Now, Sir, observe how forcibly the ailment 
returns. The House of Commons, upon the face 
of their proceedings, had the strongest motives to 
declare Mr. Walpole incapable of being re-elected. 
They thought such a man unworthy to sit among 
them; to that point they proceeded and no farther, 
for they respected the rights of the people while 
they asserted their own. They did not infer from 
Mr.Walpole*s incapacity, that his opponent was duly 
elected 5 on the contrar}', they declared Mr. Taylor 
' Not duly elected,' and the election itself void. 

Such, however, is the precedent which my ho- 
nest friend assures us is strictly in point to prove 
that expulsion of itself creates an incapacity of be- 
ing elected. If it had been so, the present House 
of Commons should at least have followed strictly 
the example bofbre them, and should have stated to 
us, in the same vote, the crimes for which they 
expelled Mr. Wilkes > whereas th^ resolve simply, 
that, ' having been expeUed, he was and is incapa- 
' ble.* In this proceeding I am authorised to af- 
firm they have neither statute, nor custom, nor rea- 
son, nor one single precedent, to support them. Oi| 
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the other side, there is indeed a precedent so strongly 
in point, that all the inchanted castles of ministerial 
magic fall before it. In the jear 1698 (a period 
which the rankest tory dare not except against) 
Mr. WoUaston was expelled, re-elected, and ad-» 
mitted to take his seat in the same parliament. The 
ministry have precluded themselves from all objec- 
tions drawn from the cause of his expulsion, for 
they affirm absolutely, that expulsion of itself ere* 
ates the disability. Now, Sir, let sophistry evade, 
let £ilsehood assert, and impudence deny — ^here 
stands the precedent, a land-mark to direct us 
through a troubled sea of controversy, conspicuous 
and unremoved. 

I have dwelt the longer upou the discussion of 
this point, because, in my opinion, it comprehends 
the whole question. The rest is unworthy of no« 
tice. We are inquiring whether incapacity be or 
be not created by expulsion. In the cases of Bed- 
ford and Maiden the incapacity of the persons re- 
turned was matter of public notoriety, for it was 
created by act of parliament. But, really Sir, my 
honest friend's suppositions are as un&vourable to 
him as his &cts. He well knows that the clergy, 
besides that they are represented in common with 
their fellow subjects, have also a separate parliament 
of their own-, that their incapacity to sit in the 
House of Commons has been confirmed by repeated 
decisions of the House, and that the law of parlta* 

I K 
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mcnt, declared by those decisions^ has been for 
above two centuries notorious and undisputed. The 
author is certainly at liberty to fancy cases^ and 
make whatever comparisons he thinks proper^ his 
suppositions still continue as distant from fact as his 
wild discourses are from solid argument. 

The conclusion of his book is candid to an ex- 
treme. He offers to grant me all I desire. He thinks 
he may safely admit that the case of Mr. Walpole 
makes directly against him^ for it seems he has one 
iprand solution in petto for all difficulties. If, says 
lie, I were to allow all this, it will only prove that 
the law of election was different in Queen Anne*s 
time from what it is at present. 

This indeed is more than I expected. The 
principle, I know, has been maintained in fact, but 
I never expected to see it so formally declared. 
What can he m^an? does he assume this lai^u^e 
to satisfy the doubts of the people, or does he 
mean to rouse their indignation? Are the ministry 
daring enough to affirm that the House of Com- 
mons have a right to make and unmake the law of 
parliament at their pleasure ? Does the law of par- 
liament, which we are so often told is the law of the 
land-^oes the common right of every subject of 
the realm depend upon an arbitrary capricious vote 
of one branch of the legislature ? The voice of truth 
and reason must be silent. 
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The ministiy tell ua plainly that this is. no 
longer a question of rights but of power and force 
alone. What waa law yesterday is not law to-day; 
and now it seems we biwe no better rule to live by 
than the temporary discretion and fluctuating inte- 
grity of the House of Commons. 

^fessions of patriotism are become stale and ri- 
diculous. For my own part, I claim no merit from 
endeavouring to do a service to my fellow subjects. 
I have done it to the best of my understanding 3 and, 
without looking for the approbation of other men, 
my conscience is satisfied. What remains to be 
done concenis the collective body of the people* 
They are now to determine for themselves, whether 

• 

they will firmly and constitutionally assert their 
rights, or make an humble slavish surrender of 
them at the feet of the ministry. To a generous 
mind there cannot be a doubt. We owe it to our 
ancestors to preserve entire these rights, which 
they have delivered to our care j we owe it to our 
posterity, not to suffer their dearest inheritance to 
be destroyed. But if it were possible for us to be 
insensible of these sacred claims, there is 3'et an ob- 
ligation binding upon ourselves fi'om which no- 
thing can acquit us> a personal interest which we 
cannot surrender. To alienate even our own rights, 
would bo a crime as much more enormous tlian 
suicide, as a life of civil security and freedom is su- 
perior to a bare existence 3 and if life be the bounty 
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of Heaven, we scornfully reject the noblest part of 
the gift if we consent to surrender that certain rule 
of living without which the condition of human 
nature is not only miserable, but contemptible. 
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LETTER XXI. 



TO 
TBS PRINTER OF TOE PUBLIC ADTERTISBR. 

SIR, M August, 17»». 

I MUST b^ of 700 to print a few 
lines, in explanation of some passages in my last 
letter, which I see have been misunderstood. 

1. When I said that the House of Commons 
never meant to found Mr. Walpole's incapacity on 
his expulsion only, I meant no more than to deny 
the general proposition, that expulsion alone creates 
the incapacity. If there be any thing ambiguous 
in the expression, I beg leave to explain it by say- 
ing that, in my opinion, expulsion neither creates, 
nor in any part contributes to create^ the incapacity 
in question. 

2. I carefidly avoided entering into the merits 
of Mr. Walpole's case. I did not inquire, whetheV 
the House of Commons acted justly, or whether they 
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truly decjared the law of parliament., My remarks 
went only to their apparent meaning and intention^ 
as it stands declared in their own resolution. 

3. I never meant to affirm that a commitment 
to the tower created a disqualification. On the 
contrary^ I considered that idea as an absurdity , into 
which the ministry must inevitably fall^ if they rea« 
soned right upon their own principles. 

The case of Mr. Wollaston speaks for itself. 
The ministry assert that expulsion alone creates an 
absolute^ complete incapacity to be re-electad to sit 
in the same parliament. This proposition they have 
uniformly maintained^ without any condition or 
modification whatsoever. Mr. WoUaston was ex- 
pelled^ re-elected^ and admitted to take his seat^ in 
the same parliament. I leave' it to the public to 
determine^ whether this be a plain matter of fact^ 
or mere nonsense or declamation. 
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LETTER XXII. 



TO 

THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC JDrERTISSR. 

4 September, 1700. 

Akoum BNT against Fact$ or, A new system of 
political Logic, by which the ministry have de« 

i monstrated, to the satis&ction of their friends^ 
that expubion alone creates a complete incapacity 
to be re-elected 5 alias, that a subject of this realm 
may be robbed of his conmion right by a vote of 
the House of Commons. 

FIRST FACT. 

Mr. Wollaston, in l6gQ, was eiq»elled| 
re-elected, and admitted to take his seat. 

ARGUMENT. 

As this cannot conveniently be reconciled with 
eur general proposition, it may be necessaiy tp shift 
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our ground^ and look back to the cause of Mr. 
Wollaston*s expulsion. From thence it will appear 
clearly that^ ' although he was expelled^ he had 
' not rendered himself a culprit too ignominious to 
' sit in parliaments^ and that having resigned his em- 
' ployment, he was no longer incapacitated by law.* 
Vide Serious Considerations^ page 23. — Or thus, 

* The House somewhat inaccurately used the word 

* expelled; they should have called it a motion.* 
Vide Mungo*s Case considered, page 11. — Or, in 
short, if these arguments should be thought insuffi- 
cient, we may fairly deny the fact. For example; 

* I affirm that he was not re-elected. The same 
' Mr. WoUaston who was expelled, was not again 
' elected. The same individual, if you please, 

* walked into the house, and took his seat there>- 

* but the same person in law was not admitted a 
^ member of that parliament from which he has 

* been discarded.' Vide Letter to Junius, page 12. 

SECOND FACT. 

Mr. Walpole having been committed to the 
tower and expelled for a high breach of trust and 
notorious corruption in a public office, was declared 
incapable, &c. 

ARGUMENT. 

From the terms of this vote, nothing can be 
more evident than that the House of Commons 
meant to fix the incapacity upon the punishment/ 
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and not upon the crime $ but^ lest it should appeaf 
in a different light to weak^ uninformed persons^ it 
may be advisable to gut the resolution, and give it 
to the public, with all possible solemnity, in the fol<- 
lowing terms, viz. ' Resolved, that Robert Walpole, 
' £8q. having been that session of parliament ex*- 
' pelled the House> was and is incapable of being 

* elected member to serve in that present parlta<- 
' ment.* Vide Mungo on the Use of Quotations, 
page 11. 

N. B« The author of the answer to Sir William 
Meredith seems to have made use of Mungo*s quo» 
tation, for in page 18, he assures us, * That the de* 
' daratory vote of the 17th of February, 1 J6g, was 
' indeed a literal copy of the rescdution of the House 
' in Mr. Walpole's case.* • 

THIBD FACT. 

His opponent Mr. Taylor, having the smallest 
number of votes at the next election,' was declared 
not duly elected. 

ABGUMBNT. 

This fact we consider as directly in point to 
prove that Mr. Luttrell ought to be the . sitting 
member, for the following reasons. * The burgesses 
' of Lynn could draw no other inference fh>m this 

* resolution but this, that at a future election, and 
' in case of a similar return, the House would re^ 
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' ceive the same candidate as duly elected whom 
' they had before rejected.' Vide Postscript to Ju- 
nius^ page 37. — Or thus : ' This their resolution 

* leaves no room to doubt what part they would 
' have taken^ if^ upon a subsequent re-election of 
' Mr. Walpole^ there had been any other candidate 
' in competition with him. For^ by their vote^ 
' they could have no other intention than to admit 
' such other candidate.' Vide Mungo's Case consi- 
dered, page 39. — Or take it in this light. — The 
burgesses of Lynn having, in defiance of the House, 
retorted upon them a person whom they had branded 
with the most ignominious marks of their displea- 
sure, were thereby so well entitled to favour and in- 
dulgence, that the House could do no less than rob 
Mr. Taylor of a right legally vested in him, in or- 
der that the burgesses might be apprised of the law 
of parliament; which law the House took a very 
direct way of explaining to them, by resolving that 
the candidate with the' fewest votes was not duly 
elected : ' And was not this much more equitable, 
' more in the spirit of that equal and subistantial 
' justice, which is the end of all law, than if they 
' had violently adhered to the strict maxims of 
' law? ' Vide Serious Considerations, page 33 and 
34.—-' And if the present House of Commons had 

* chosen to follow the spirit of this resolution, they 
' would have received and established the^candi- 
' date with the fewest votes.' Vide Answer to Sir 
W. M. pagelS. 
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Permit me now^ Sir^ to shew yon that the wor- 
thy Dr. filackstone sometimes oontiadicts the mi- 
nistry as well as himself. The speech without doors 
asserts^ page g, * that the legal effect of an incapa- 

* city, founded on a judicial determination of a 

* complete courts is precisely the same as that of an 
' incapacity created by act of parliament.' Now 
for the Doctor. The law and the opinion of the 
judge are not always convertible terms^ or one and 
the same thing; since it sometimes may happen that 
the judge may mistake the law. Commentaries, 
Vol. I. page 71. 

The answer to Sir W. M. asserts, page 23, 
' That the returning officer is not a judicial, but a 

* purely ministerial officer. His return is no judt- 
' cial act.'— 'At 'em again. Doctor. The Sheriff, in 
his judicial capacity, is to hear and determine causes 
of forty shillings value and under in his county 
court. He has also a judicial power in divers 
other civil cases. He is likewise to decide the elec- 
tions of knights of the shire (subject to the control 
of the House of Commons)^ to judge of the qualifi- 
cation of voters, and to return such as he shall de« 
termine to be duly elected. Vide Commentaries, 
Vol. I. page 332. 

What conclusion shall we draw from such facts, 
and such arguments, such contradictions? I cannot 
express my opinion of the present ministiy more 
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exactly than in the words of Sir Richard Steele^ 
' that we are governed by a set of drivellers^ whose 
' folly takes away all dignity from distress^ and 
* makes even calamity ridiculous.* ' 
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LETTER XXIII. 



TO 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, 

MY LORD, 19S<;pt. 1700. 

You are so little accustomed to 
receive any marks of respect or esteem from the 
public, that if in the following lines a compliment 
or expression of applause should escape me, I fear 
you would consider it as a mockery of your esta- 
blished character, and perhaps an insult to your pn* 
derstanding. You have nice feelings, my Lord, if 
we may judge from your resentments. Cautious 
therefore of giving offepce where you have so little 
deserved it, I shall leave the illustration of your vir- 
tues to other hands. Your friends have a privilege 
to play upon the easiness of your temper, or possibly 
they are better acquainted with your good quali- 
ties than I am. You have done good by stealth. 
The rest is upon record. You have still left ample 
joom for speculation^ when panegyric is exhausted. 
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You are indeed « very oxiaiderable man. The 
highest rank; a splendid fortune; and aname^ glo- 
rious till it was yours, were sufficient to have si:^ 
ported you with meaner abilities than I think you 
possess. From the first jrou derive a constitutional 
claim to respect; firom the second a natural exten- 
sive authority; the last created a partial expectation 
of hereditary virtues. The use you have made of 
these uncommon advantages might have been more 
honourable to yourself, but could not be more in- 
structive to mankind. We may trace it in the ve- * 
neration of your country, the choice of your friends, 
and in the accomplishment of every sanguine hope 
which the public might have conceived from the 
illustrious name of Russel. 

The eminence of your station gave you a com- 
manding prospect of your duty. The road which 
led to honour was open to your view. You could 
not lose it by mistake, and you had no temptation 
to depart fi'om it by design. Compare the natural 
dignity and importance of the highest peer of Eng- 
land; the noble independence which he might 
have maintained in parliament, and the real interest 
and respect which he might have acquired, not 
only in parliament, but through the whole king- 
dom; compare these glorious distinctions With the 
ambition of holding a share in government, the 
emoluments of a place, the sale of a borough, or 
the purchase of a corporation; and though you may 
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regret the virtaes which create respect, you may 
see with angaish how much real importance and 
authority you have lost. Consider the character of 
an independent virtuous Duke of Bedford} imagioe 
what he might be in this country, then reflect one 
mcMnent upon what you are. If it be possible for 
me to withdraw my attention from the fact, I will 
tell you in theory what such a man might be. 

Conscious of his own weight and importance, 
his conduct in parliament would be directed by no- 
thing but the constitutional duty of a peer. He 
would consider himself as a guardian of the laws. 
Willing to support the just measures of govern- 
ment, but determined to observe the conduct of the 
minister with suspicion, he would oppose the vio- 
lence of faction with as much firmness as the en- 
croachments of prerogative. He would be as little 
capable of bargaining with the minister for places 
for himself, or his dependants, as of descending to 
mix himself in the intrigues of opposition . When- 
ever an important question called for his opinion in 
parliament, he would be heard, by the most profli- 
gate minister, with deference and respect. His au- 
thority would either sanctify or disgrace the mea- 
sures of government. The people would look up 
to him as to their protector, and a virtuous prince 
would have one honest man in his dominions in 
whose integrity and judgment he might safely con- 
fide. If it should be the will of Providence to ^ afflict 
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him with a domestic misfortune^ he would submit to 
the stroke with feeling, but not without dignity. 
He would consider the people as his children, and 
receive a generous heartfelt consolation in the sym-» 
pathising tears and blessings of his country. 

Your Grace may probably discover something 
more. intelligible in the negative part of this illustri-* 
ous character. The man I have described would 
never prostitute his dignity in parliament by an in- 
decent violence either in opposing or defending a 
minister. He would not at one moment rancorously 
persecute, at another basely cringe to, the favourite 
of his Sovereign. After outraging the royal dig- 
nity with peremptory conditions, little short of me* 
nace and hostility, he would never descend to the 
humility of soliciting an interview 2 with the fa- 
vourite, and of offering to recover, at any price, the 
honour of his friendship. Though deceived per- 
haps in his youth, he would not, through the course 
of a long life, have invariably chosen his friends from 
among the most profligate of mankind. His own 
honour would have forbidden him from mixing 
his private pleasures or conversation with jockeys, 
gamesters, blasphemers, gladiators, or buffoons. He 
would then have never felt, much less would he have 
-submitted to, the dishonest necessity of engaging 
in the interest and intrigues of his dependants, of 
supplying their vices, or relieving their beggary, 
.nt the expence of his country. He would not have 
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betrayed such ignoranoe, or such contempt of the 
constitatioDi as openly to avow in a court of justice 
the purchase and sale of a borough." He would not 
have thought it consistent with his rank in the state, 
or even with his personal importance, to be the lit- 
tle tyrant of a little corporation. '^ He would ne- 
ver have been insulted with virtues, which he had 
laboured to extinguish, nor suffered the disgrace o 
a mortifying defeat, which has made him ridicu- 
lous and contemptible, even to the few by whom he 
was not detested. I reverence the afflictions of a 
good man, his sorrows are sacred. But how can 
we take part in the distresses of a man whom we 
can neither love nor esteem; or feel for a calamity 
of which he himself is insensible ? Where was the 
father's heart when he could look for, or find an 
immediate consolation, for the loss of an only son, 
in consultations and bargains for a place at court, 
and even in the misery of balloting at the India 
house! 

Admittmg then that you have mistaken or de« 
serted those honourable principles which ought to 
have directed your conduct; admitting that you 
have as little claim to private affection as to public 
esteem, let us see with what abilities, with what 
degree of ju^meort, you have carried your own 
system into execution. A great man, in the success 
and even in the magnitude of his crimes, finds a 
rescue from contempt. Your Grace is every way 
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unfortunate. Yet I will not look back to those ri- 
diculous scenes by which, in your earlier days, you 
thought it an honour to be distinguished 5 *= the re- 
corded stripes, the public infamy, your own suffer- 
ings, or Mr. Rigby's fortitude. These events un- 
doubtedly left an impression, though not upon your 
mind. To such a mind it may perhaps be a plea- 
sure to reflect, that there is hardly a comer of any 
of his Majesty's kingdoms, except France, in which, 
at one time or other, your valuable life has not been 
In danger. Amiable man ! we see and acknowledge 
the protection of Providence, by which. you have 
so often escaped the personal detestation of your 
fellow subjects, and are still reserved for the public 
justice of your country. 

Your history begins to be important at that au- 
spicious period at which you were deputed to re* 
present the Earl of Bute at the court of Versailles. 
It was an honourable office, and executed with the 
same spirit with which it was accepted. Your pa- 
trons wanted an ambassador who would submit to 
make concessions, without daring to insist upon 
any honourable condition for his Sovereign. Their 
business required a man who had as little feeling 
for his own dignity as for the welfare of his coun- 
try 5 and they found him in the first rank of the 
nobility. Belleisle, Goree, Guadeloupe, St. Lucia, 
Martinique, the Fishery, and the Havanna, are glo- 
rious monuments of your Grace's talents for nego- 
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dation. My Lord^ we are too well acquainted 
with your pecuniary character^ to think it possible 
that 80 many public sacrifices should have been 
made^ without some private compenssitions. Your 
conduct carries with it an internal evidence^ beyond 
all the legal proofs of a court of justice. Even the 
callous pride of Lord Egremont was alarmed .'^ He 
saw and felt his own dishonour in corresponding 
with you; and there certainly was a moment at 
which he meant to have resisted^ had not a fatal 
lethargy prevailed over his faculties^ and carried 
all sense and memory away with it. 

I will not pretend to specify the secret terms on 
which you were invited to support an administra* 
tion ^ which Lord Bute pretended to leave in full pos« 
session of their ministerial authority, and perfectly 
masters of themselves. He was not of a temper to 
relinquish power, though he retired from employ- 
ment. Stipulations were certainly made between 
your Grace and him, and certainly violated. After 
two years submission, you thought you had col- 
lected a strength sufficient to controul his influence^ 
and that it was your turn to be a tyrant, because 
you had been a slave. When you found yourself 
mistaken in your opinion of your gracious Master^s 
^rmness, disappointment got the better of all your 
humble discretion> and carried you to an excess of 
outrage to his person as distant from true spirit as 
from all decency and respect. *^ After robbing him 
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of the Tights of a king, you would not permit him. 
to preserve the honour of a gentleman. It was 
then Lord Weymouth was nominated to Ireland' 
and dispatched (we well remember with what inde- 
cent hurry) to plunder the treasury of the first fruits 
of an employment which you well knew he was 
never to execute.^ 

This sudden declaration of war against the fa- 
vourite might have given you a^ momentary merit 
with the public, if it had either been adopted upon 
principle or maintained with resolution. Without 
looking back to all your former servility, we need 
only observe your subsequent conduct, to see upon 
what motives you acted. Apparently united with 
Mr. GrenviUe, you waited until Lord Rockingham^s 
feeble administration should dissolve in its own 
weakness. The moment their dismission was sus- 
pected, the moment you perceived that another sys- 
tem was adopted in the closet, you thought it no 
disgrace to return to your former dependence, and 
solicit once more the friendship of Lord Bute. You 
begged an interview, at which he had spirit enough 
to treat you with contemprt. 

It would now be of little use to point out by 
what a train of weak, injudicious measures, it be- 
came necessary, or was thought so, to call you back 
to a share in the administration. '^ The friends, 
whom you did not in the last instance desert, were 
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hot of a character to add strength or credit to go- 
remment} and at that time your alliance with the 
Duke of Graflon was^ I presume^ hardly foreseen. 
We must look for other stipulations^ to account for 
that sudden resolution of the closet by which three 
of your dependants' (whose characters^ 1 think^ 
cannot be less respected than they are) were ad- 
vanced to offices through which you might again 
controul the minister^ and probably engross the 
whole direction of affairs. 

The possession of absolute power is now once 
more within your reach. The measures you have 
taken to obtain and confirm it^ are too gross to 
escape the eyes of a discerning judicious prince. 
His palace is besieged; the lines of circumvallation 
are drawing round him; and unless he finds a re- 
source in his own activity^ or in the attachment of 
the real fi'iends of his family^ the best of princes 
must submit to the confinement of a state prisoner 
until your Grace's deaths or some less fortunate 
event shaU raise the siege. For the present^ you 
may safely resume that stile of insult and menace 
which even a private gentleman cannot submit to 
hear without being contemptible. Mr. Mackenzie's 
history is not yet forgotten^ and you may find pre- 
cedents enough of the mode in which an imperious 
subject may signify his pleasure to his Sovereign. 
Where will this gracious monarch look for assist- 
ance^ when the wretched Grafton could forget hi^i 
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obligations to his master^ and desert him for a hol« 
low alliance with such a man as the Duke of Bed* 
ford ! 

Let us consider you, then, as arrived at the sum- 
mit of worldly greatness : let us suppose, that alj 
your plans of avarice and ambition are accom7 
plished, and your most sanguine wishes gratified in 
the fear, as well as the hatred, of the people. Can 
age itself forget that you are now in the last act of 
life? Can grey hairs make folly venerable? and is 
there no period, to be reserved for meditation and 
retirement? For shame! my Lord: let it not be 
recorded of you, that the latest moments of your 

• 

life were dedicated to the same unworthy pursuits, 
the same busy agitations, in which your youth and 
manhood were exhausted. Consider that, although 
you cannot disgrace your former life, you are vio- 
lating the character of age, and exposing the im- 
potent imbecility, after you have lost the vigour of 
the passions. 

Your friends will ask perhaps. Whither shall 
this unhappy old man retire ? Can he remain in th^ 
metropolis, where his life has been so often threat- 
ened, and his palace so often attacked ? If he re- 
turns to Wooburn, scorn and mockery await him. 
He must create a solitude round his estate, if he 
"would avoid the face of reproach and derision. At 
Plymouth, his destruction would be more than pro- 
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bable; at Exeter, inevitable. No honest English- 
man will ever forget his attachment^ nor any honest 
Scotchman forgive his treachery to Lord Bute. At 
every town he enters he must change his liveries 
and name. . Whichever way he flies, the Hue and 
Cry of the country pursues him. 

» 

In another kingdom, indeed, the blessings of his 
administration have been more sensibly feltj his 
virtues better understood 5 or, at worst, they will 
not, for him alone, forget ttieir hospitality. As well 
might Verres have returned to Sicily. You have 
twice escaped, my Lord 5 beware of a third experi- 
ment. The indignation of a whole people; plun- 
dered, insulted, and oppressed as they have been, 
will not always be disappointed. 

It is in vain therefore to shifl the scene. You 
can no more fly from your enemies than from your- 
self. Persecuted abroad, you look into your own 
heart for consolation, and And nothing but re- 
proaches and despair. But, my Lord, you may quit 
the field of business, though not the field of dan- 
ger 3 and though you cannot be safe, you may cease 
to be ridiculous. I fear you have listened too long 
to the advice of those pernicious friends with whose 
interests you have sordidly united your own, and 
for whom you have sacrificed every thing that 
ought to be dear to ^ man of honour. They are 
still base enough to encourage the follies of your 
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age, as they once did the vices of your youth. As 
little acquainted with the rules of decorum as with 
the laws of morality^ they will not suffer you to 
profit by experience, nor even to consult the pro- 
priety of a bad character. Even now they tell you, 
that life is no more than a dramatic scene, in which 
the hero should pre^rve his consistency to the last, 
and that, as you lived without virtue, you' should 
die without repentance* 



JUNIUS, 
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LETTER XXIV. 



TO 

JUNIUS. 

Sllty 14Sqitember, 1700. 

Hating acddentally seen a repub- 
lication of your letters^ wherein you have been 
pleased to assert that I had sold the companions of 
my success^ I am again obliged to declare the said 
assertion to be a most infamous and malicious false- 
hood) and I again call upon you to stand forth^ 
avow yourself^ and prove the chaise. If you can 
make it out to the satisfaction of any one man in 
the kingdom^ I will be content to be thought the 
worst man in it; if you do not^ what must the na- 
tion think of you ? Party has nothing to do in this 
affair ; you have made a personal attack upon my 
honour^ de&med me by a most vile calumny^ which 
might possibly have sunk into oblivion^ had not 
such uncommon pains been taken to renew and per- 
petuate this scandal^ chiefly because it has been told 
in good language: for I give you full credit for 
your elegant diction^ well turned periods^ and attic 
wit; but wit is oftentimes false^ though it may ap- 
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pear brilliant 5 which is exactly the case of your 
whole performance. But, Sir, I am obliged in the 
most serious mariner to accuse you of being guilty 
of ^Isities. You have said the thing that is not. 
To support your story, you have recourse to the fol- 
lowing irresistible argument : ' You sold the compa- 
* nions of your victory, because when the sixteenth 
' regiment was given to you, you was silent. The 
' conclusion is inevitable.* I believe that such deep 
and acute reasoning could only come from such an 
extraordinar}'^ writer as Junius. But, unfortunately 
for you, the premises a$ well as the conclusion are 
absolutely false. Many applications have been made 
to the ministry on the subject of the Manilla Ran- 
som since the time of my being colonel of that re- 
giment. As I have for some years quitted London^ 
I was obliged to have recourse to the Honourable 
Colonel Monson and Sir Samuel Cornish to nego- 
ciate for piej in the last autumn, I personally deli- 
vered a memorial to the Earl of Shelburne at hi^ 
seat in Wiltshire. As you have told us of your 
importance, that you are a person of rank and for* 
tune, and above «a common bribe, you may in all 
probability be not unknown to his lordship, who 
can satisfy you of the truth of what I say. But I 
shall now take the liberty. Sir, to seize your bat- 
tery, and turn it against yourself. . If your puerile 
and tinsel logic could carry the leasit weight or con- 
viction with it, how must you stand affected by the 
inevitable conclusion, as you are pleased to term it ? 
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According to Junius, silence is guilt. In many of 
the public papers you have been called in the most 
direct and offensive terms a liar and a coward. When 
did you reply to these foul accusations } You have 
been quite silent; quite chop-faUen: therefore, be- 
cause you was silent, the nation has a right to pro- 
nounce you to be both a liar and a coward from 
your own argument: but. Sir, I will give you fair 
play; will afford you an opportunity to wipe off the 
first appellation, by desiring the proofs of your 
charge against me. Produce them! To wipe off 
the last, produce yourself. People cannot bear any 
longer your lion's skin, and the despicable imposture 
of the old Roman name which you have affected. 
For the future assume the name of some modern 
bravo and dark assassin : ^ let your appellation have 
some affinity to your practice. But if I must perish, 
Junius, let me perish in the face of day; be for once 
a generous and open enemy. I allow that gothic ap - 
peals to cold iron are no better proofs of a man's ho- 
nesty and veracity than hot iron and burning plough- 
shares are of female chastity : but a soldier's honour 
is as delicate as a woman's; it must not be suspect- 
ed; you have dared to throw more than a suspicion 
upon mine : you cannot but know the consequeoces, 
which even the meekness of Christianity would par- 
don me for, after the injury you have done roe. 

WILLIAM DRAPER. 
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LETTER XXV. 



Hauret later! lethalis arundo. 



TO 
SIR WILLIAM DRAPER, K, B. 

SIR, 25 September, 17<J9. 

After so long an interval^ I did not 
expect to see the debate revived between us. My 
answer to your last letter shall be short j for I write 
to you with reluctance^ and I hope we shall now 
conclude our correspondence for ever. 

Had you been originally and without provoca- 
tion attacked by an anonymous writer^ you would 
have some right to demand his name. But in this 
cause you are a volunteer. You engaged in it with 
the unpremeditated gallantry of a soldier. You 
were content to set your name in opposition to a 
man who would probably c(»itinue in conceal- 
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meat. You understood the terms upon which we 
were to correspond^ and gave at least a tacit assent 
to them. After voluntarily attacking me under 
the character of Junius^ what possible right have 
you to know me under any other? Will you for- 
give me if I insinuate to you, that you foresaw 
some honour in the apparent spirit of coming for- 
ward in person, and that you were not quite in- 
different to the display of your literary qualifica- 
tions? 

You cannot but know that the republication of 
my letters was no more than a catchpenny contriv- 
ance of a printer, in which it was impossible I 
should be concerned, and for which I am no way 
answerable. At the same time I wish you to un- 
derstand, that if I do not take the trouble of re- 
printing these papers, it is not from any fear of 
giving offence to Sir William Draper. 

Your remarks upon a signature adopted merely 
for distinction, are unworthy of notice; but when 
you tell me I have submitted to be called a liar and 
a coward, I must ask you in my turn, whether you 
seriously think it any way incumbent upon me to 
take notice of the silly invectives of every simple- 
ton who writes in a newspaper; and what opinion 
you would have conceived of my discretion, if I 
had suffered myself to be the dupe of so shaUow an 
artifice ? 
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Your appeal to the sword, thoagh consistent 
enough with your late profession, will neither prove 
your liuBoceDce nor clear you from suspicion . Your 
complaints with regard to the Manilla ransom were 
for a considerable time a distress to government* 
You were appointed (greatly out of your turn) to 
the command of a regiment, and during that admi- 
nistration we heard no more of Sir William Draper. 
The facts of which I speak may indeed be vari- 
ously accounted for, but they are too notorious to 
be denied; and I think you might have learnt at 
the university, that a false conclusion is an error in 
argument, not a breach of veracity. Your solici- 
tations, I doubt not, were renewed under another 
administration. Admitting the hct, I fear an in- 
different person would only infer from it, that ex- 
perience had made you acquainted with the benefits 
of complaining. Remember, Sir, that you have 
yourself confessed, that, considering the critical situ- 
ation of this country, the ministry are in the right 
to temporise with Spain. This confession reduces 
you to an unfortunate dilemma. By renewing your 
solicitations, you must either mean to force your 
country into a war at a most unseasonable juncture; 
or, having no view or expectation of that kind, that 
you look for nothing but a private compensation to 
yourself 

As to me, it is by no means necessary, thdt I 
should be exposed to the resentment of the worst and 
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J&e most powerftQ men in this countr^^ tbon^h I 
may be indifferent about joors. Though you M^ould 
fight^ there are others who would assassinate. 

But after all. Sir, where is the injury? You as* 
sure me, that my log^c is puerile and tinsel ^ that it 
carries not the least weight or conviction -, that my 
premises are false and my conclusions absurd. If 
this be a just description of me, how is it possible 
for such a writer to disturb your peace of mind, or 
to, injure a character so well established as yours ? 
Take care. Sir William, how you indulge this 
unruly temper, lest the woiid should suspect that 
conscience has some share in your resentments. 
You have more to fear from the treachery of 
your own passions than from any malevolence of 
mine. 

I believe. Sir, you will never know me. A con- 
siderable time must certainly elapse before we are 
personally acquainted. You need not, however, 
regret the delay, or suffer an apprehension that any 
length of time can restore you to the Christian 
meekness of your temper, and disappoint your pre- 
sent indignation. If 1 understaiKi your character, 
there, is in your own breast a repository in which 
your resentments may be safely laid up for future 
occasions, and preserved without the hazard of di^ 
minution. The odia in longum jaciens, quae re- 
conderet> auctaque promeret, I thought had only 
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belonged to the worst character of antiquity. The 
text is in Tacitus 5 — ^you know best where to look 
for the commentary. 



JUNIUS. 
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Letter xxvi. 



A IVOKh AT PAkTING TO JUNIUS. 
SIR, 7 October, 1700- 

As yoa have not fevoured me with 
either of the explanations demanded of you^ I can 
have nothing more to say to you upon my own ac« 
count. Yout mercy to me, or tend|pmess for your- 
self, has been very great. The public will judge of 
your motives. If your excess of modesty forbids 
you to produce either the proofs or yourself, I will 
excuse it. Take courage; I have not the temper of 
Tiberius> any more than the rank or power. You, 
indeed, are a tyrant of another sort, and upon your 
political bed of torture can excruciate any subject, 
from a first minister down to such a grub or butter- 
fly as myself; like another detested tyrant of anti- 
quity, can make the wretched sufferer fit the bed, if 
the bed will not fit the sufferer, by disjointing or 
tearing the trembling limbs until they are stretched 
to its extremity. But courage, constancy, and pa- 
tience, under torments, have sometimes caused the 
most hardened monsters to relent, and forgive the 
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object of their cruelty. You, Sir, are determined to 
try all that human nature can endure until she ex- 
pires : else, was it possible that you could be the 
author of that most inhuman letter to the Duke of 
Bedford I have read with astonishment and horror? 
Where, Sir, where were the feelings of your own 
heart, when you could upbraid a most affectionate 
father with the loss of his only and most amiable 
son ? Read over again those cruel lines of yours, and 
let them wring your very soul ! Cannot political 
questions be discussed without descending to the 
most odious personalities? Must you go wantonly 
out of your way to torment declining age, because 
the Duke of Bedford may have quarrelled with 
those whose cause and politics you espouse ? For 
shame! for shame! As you have spoke daggers to 
him, you may justly dread the use of them against 
your own breast, did a want of courage, or of noble 
sentiments, stimulate him to such mean revenge. 
He is above it 5 he is brave. Do you fancy that 
your own base arts have infected our whole island ? 
But your own reflections, your own conscience, 
must and will, if you have any spark of humanity 
remaining, give him most ample vengeance. Not 
all the power of words with which you are so 
graced, will ever wash out or even palliate this foul 
blot in your character. I have not time at present 
to dissect your letter so minutely as I could wish, 
but I will be bold enough to say, that it is (as to 
reason and argument) the most extraordinary piece 
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D'f florid impotence that was ever imposed upon the 
eyes and ears of the too credulous and deluded mob. 
It accuses the Duke of Bedford of high treason. 
Upon what foundation? You tell us, * that the 

* Duke^s pecuniary character makes it more than 
' probable, that he could not have made such sa-* 
' cri£ces at the peace, without some private com- 
' pensationsj that his conduct carried with it an 

* interior evidence, beyond all the legal proofs of a 

* court of justice.* 

My academical education. Sir, bids me tell you 
diat it is necessary to establish the truth of your 
first proposition, before you presume to draw infer- 
ences from it. First prove the avarice, before you 
make the rash, hasty, and most wicked conclusion, 
This father, Junius, whom you call avaricious, al* 
lowed that son eight thousand pounds a year. Upon 
his most unfortunate death, which your usual good* 
nature took care to remind him of, he greatly en* 
crea^ the jointure of the afflicted lady his widow. 
Is this avarice ? Is this doing good by stealth? It is 
upon record. 

If exact order, method, and true economy, as a 
master of a family $ if splendorand justmagnificence, 
without wild waste and thoughtless extravagance^ 
may constitute the^ character of an avaricious man, 
the Duke is guilty. But for a moment let us ad- 
mit that an ambassador may love money too much^ 
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what proof do you give that he has taken any t#* 
betray his country? Is it hearsays or the evidence 
of letters^ or ocular; or the evidence of those con* 
cemed in this black affair? Produce your authori- 
ties to the public. It is a most impudent kind of 
isorcery to attempt to blind us with the smoke, 
without convincing us that the fire has existed. 
You first brand him with a vice that he is free from, 
to render him odious and suspected. Suspicion is 
the foul weapon with which you make all your 
chief attacks 3 with that you stab. But shall one 
of the first subjects of the reahn be ruined in his 
fame ; shall even his life be in constant danger, from 
a charge built upon such sandy foundations? Must 
his house be besieged by lawless ruffians, his jour- 
nies impeded, and even the asylum of an altar be 
insecure, from assertions so base and false? Potent 
^ he is, the Duke is amenable to justice 3 if guilty, 
punishable. The parliament is the high and solemn 
tribunal for matters of such great moment. To 
that be they submitted. But I hope also that some 
notice will be taken of, and some punishment in- 
flicted upon, fidse accusers, especially upon such,, 
Junius, who are wilfully &lse. In any truth I will, 
agree even with Junius; will agree with him that 
it is highly unbecoming the dignity of peers to tam- 
per with boroughs. Aristocracy is as fatal as demo- 
cracy. Our constitution admitsof neither. It loves 
a King, Lords, and Commons really chosen by the 
unbought suffrages of a firee people. But if Qor« 
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iruption only shifts hands; if the wealthy commoner 
gives the bribe instead of the potent peer^ is th^ 
state better served by this exchange ? Is the real 
emancipation of the borough effected because new 
parchment bonds may possibly supersede the old ? 
To say the truths wherever such practices prevail, 
they are equally criminal to and destructive of our 
fi'eedom. 

The rest of your declamation is scarce worth 
considering^ excepting for the elegance of the lan- 
guage. Like Hamlet in the play^ you produce two 
pictures : you tell us that one is not like the Duke 
of Bedford; then you bring a most hideous carica- 
ture, and tell us of the resemblance; but multum 
abludit imago. 

All your long tedious accounts of the ministerial 
quarrels, and the intrigues of the cabinet, are re- 
ducible to a tew short lines; and to convince you. 
Sir, that I do not mean to flatter any minister, 
either past, or present, these are my thoughts : they 
seem to have acted like lovers, or children ; have 
pouted, quarrelled, cried, kissed, and been friends 
again; as the objects of desire, the ministerial rat-t 
ties, have been put into their hands. But such pro- 
ceedings are very unworthy of the gravity and dignity 
of a great nation. We do not want men of abili- 
ties; but we have wanted steadiness; we want una-i 
nimity: your letters^ Junius, will not contribute 
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thereto. You may one day expire by a flame of 
your own kindling. But it is my humble opinion 
that lenity and moderation, pardon and oblivion, will 
disappoint the efforts of all the seditious in the land, 
and extinguish their wide spreading fires. I hav« 
lived with this sentiment; with this I shall die. 



WILLIAM DRAPER. 
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LETTER XXVII. 



TO 
JSE FRINTER OF THE FUBLJC ADVERTISER. 

SIR, IS October, 1769. 

If Sir William Draper's bed be a bed 
of torture^ he has made it for himself. I shall ne- 
ver interrupt his repose. Having changed the sub- 
ject^ there are parts of his last letter not undeserving 
of a reply. Leaving his private character and con- 
duct out of the question, I shall consider him merely 
in the capacity of an author whose labours certainly 
do no discredit to a newspaper. 

We say, in common discourse, that a man may 
be his own enemy, and the frequency of the fact 
makes the expression intelligible. But that a man 
should be the bitterest enemy of his friends, implies 
a contradiction of a peculiar nature. There is some- 
thing in it which cannot be conceived without a 
confusion of ideas, nor expressed without a solecism 
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in language. Sir WUliam Draper is still that fetal 
friend Lord Granby found him. Yet I am ready to 
do justice to his generosity, if indeed it be not some^ 
thing more than generous to be the voluntary ad- 
vocate of men who think themselves injured by his 
assistance, and to consider nothing in the cause he 
adopts but the difficulty of defending it. I thought, 
however, he had been better read in the history of 
the human heart than to compare or confound the 
tortures of the body with those of the mind. He 
ought to have known, though perhaps it might not 
be his interest to confess, that no outward tyranny 
can reach the mind. If conscience plays the ty«- 
rant, it would be greatly for the benefit of the world 
that she were more arbitrary, and fer l6ss placable^ 
than some men find her. 

But it seems I have outraged the feelings of a 
father's heart. — Am I indeed so injudicious? Does 
Sir William Draper think I would have hazarded 
my credit with a generous nation by so gross a vio^ 
-lation of the laws of humanity? Does be think I 
am so little acquainted with the first and noblest 
characteristic of Englishmen ? Or how will he re- 
concile such folly with an understanding so full of 
artifice as mine? Had he been a father, he would 
have been little offended with the severity of the 
reproach, for his mind would have been filled with 
the justice of it He wduld have seen that I did not 
insult the feelings of a fiither, but the father who 
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Mt nothing. He would have tnisted to the evi- 
dence of his own paternal heart, and boldly denied 
the possibility of the fact, instead of defending it. 
Against whom then will his honest indignation be 
directed, when I assure him» that this whole town 
beheld the Duke of Bedford*s conduct, upon the 
death of his son, with horror and astonishment. Sir 
William Draper does himself but little honour in 
opposing the general sense of his country. The 
pec^e are seldom wrong in their opinions, in their 
sentiments th^ are never mistaken. There may be 
a vanity perhaps in a singular way of thinking; but 
when a man professes a want of those feelings which 
do honour to the multitude^ he hazards something 
infinitely more important than the character of his 
understanding. After all, as Sir William may pos- 
sibly be in earnest in his anxiety for the Duke of 
Bedford, I should be glad to relieve him from it. 
He may rest assured this worthy nobleman laughs^ 
with equal indifference, at my reproaches, and Sir 
William's distress about him. But here let it stop. 
Even the Duke of Bedford, insensibly as -he is, will 
consult the tranquillity of his life, in not provoking 
the moderation of my temper. If, from the pro- 
foundest contempt, I should ever rise into anger, he 
should soon find that all I have already said of him 
was lenity and compassion. 

Out of a long catalogue. Sir William Draper has 
confined himself to the refi;itatioii of two charge* 
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only. "The rest he had not time to discussj and in- 
deed it would have been a laborious undertaking. 
To draw up a defence of such a series of enormities^ 
would have required a life at least as long as that 
which has been uniformly employed in the practice 
of them. The public opinion of the Duke of Bed- 
ford's extreme economy is^ it seems^ entirely without 
foundation. Though not very prodigal abroad^ in his 
own family^ at leasts he is regular and magnificent. 
He pays his debts^ abhors a beggar^ and makes a 
handsome provision for his son. His cbarity has 
improved upon the proverb^ and ended where it be- 
gan. Admitting the whole force of this single in- 
stance of his domestic generosity (wonderful indeed^ 
considering the narrowness of his fortune^ and the 
little merit of his only son)^ the public may still per-'* 
haps be dissatisfied^ and demand some other less 
equivocal proofs of his munificence. Sir William 
Draper should have entered boldly into the detail— 
of indigence relieved — of arts encouraged — of sci- 
ence patronized 3 men of learning protected, and 
works of genius rewarded 3 in short, had there been 
a single instance, besides Mr. Rigby, of blushing 
merit, brought forward by the Duke, for the service 
of the public, it should not have been omitted. 

I wbh it were possible to establish my inference 
with the same certainty on which I believe the prin- 
ciple is fotmded. My conclusion, however, was not 
drawn from the principle alone^ I am not so un- 
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jusi as to reason from one crime to another; thougli 
I think that^ of all the vices^ avarice is most apt to 
taint and corrupt the heart. I combined the known 
temper of the man with the extravagant Goncessioni 
made by the ambassador; and though I doubt not 
sufficient care was taken to leave no document of 
any treasonable negociation, I still maintain that 
the conduct ' of this minister carries with it an in* 
temal and convincing evidence against him. Sir 
William Draper seems not to know the value or 
force of such a proof. He will not permit us to 
ju<^e of the motives of men by the manifest ten* 
dency of their actions^ nor by the notorious cha- 
racter of their minds. He calls for papers and wit- 
nesses with a triumphant security^ as if nothing 
could be true but what could be proved in a court 
of justice. Yet a religious man might have re- 
membered, upon what foundation some truths, 
most interesting to mankind, have been received 
and established. If it were not for the internal evi* 
dence which the purest of religions carries with 
it, what would have become of his once well quot- 
ed decalogue, and of the meekness of his Christi- 
anity? 

The generous warmth of his resentment makes 
him confound the order of events. He forgets that 
the insults and distresses which the Duke of Bed- 
ford has suffered, and which Sir William has la- 
mented with many delicate touches of the true 
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pathetic^ were only recorded in my letter to his 
Grace^ not occasioned by it. It was a simple^ can- 
did narrative of facts; though^ for aught I know^ 
it may cany with it something prophetic. His 
Grace undoubtedly has received several ominous 
hints; and I thinks in certain circumstances^ a 
wise man would do well to prepare himself for the 
event. 

But I have a charge of a heavier nature against 
Sir WiUiam Draper. He tells us that the Duke 
of Bedford is amenable to justice; that parliament 
is a high and solemn tribunal; and that> if guilty^ 
he may be punished by due course of law: and 
all this he says with as much gravity as if he be- 
lieved one word of the matter. I hope^ indeed^ the 
day of impeachments will arrive before this noble- 
man escapes out of life; but to refer us to that 
mode of proceeding now^ with such a ministry^ 
and such a House of Commons as the present^ what 
is it^ but an indecent mockery of the common sense 
of the nation ! I think he might have contented 
himself with defending the greatest enemy^ without 
insulting the distresses^ of his country. 

His concluding declaration of his opinion^ with 
respect to the present condition of affairs^ is too 
loose and undetermined to be of any service to the 
public. How strange is it that this gentleman 
should dedicate so much time and argument to 
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the defence of urorthless or indifferent characters, 
while he gives but seven solitary lines to the only 
subject which can deserve his attention^ or do ere'* 
dit to his abilities. 



JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXVin. 



TO 

THE PRINTER OF THE FXJBUC ADVERTISER. 

S I jj 90 October, 1 709- 

I YEKT sincerely applaud the spirit 
with which a lady has paid the debt of gratitude to 
her benefactor. Though I think she has mistaken 
the pointy she shews a virtue which makes her re- 
spectable. The question turned upon the personal 
generosity or avarice of a man whose private fortune 
is immense. The proofs of his munificence must 
be drawn from the uses to which he has applied 
that fortune. I was not speaking of a Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland^ but of a rich English duke^ whose 
wealth gave him the means of doing as much good 
in this country as he derived from his power in 
another. I am far from wishing to lessen the merit 
of this single benevolent action 3 perhaps it is the 
more conspicuous from standing alone. All I mean 
to say IS, that it proves nothing in the present argu- 
ment. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXIX. 



ADDRESSED TO 

THE PRINTER OF TEE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 
SIR, 19 October, 1769. 

I AM well assured that Junius will 
never descend to a dispute with such a writer as 
Modestus (whose letter appeared in the Gazetteer of 
Monday)^ especially as the dispute must be chiefly 
about words. Notwithstanding the partiality of 
the public, it does not appear that Junius values 
himself upon any superior skill in composition, and 
I hope his time will always be more usefully em- 
ployed than in the trifling refinements of verbal cri«- 
ticism. Modestus^ however, shall have no reason to 
triumph in the silence and moderation of Junius. 
If he knew as much of the propriety of language 
as I believe he does of the facts in question, he 
would have been as cautious of attacking Junius 
upon his composition, as he seems to be of entering 
into the subject of it; yet, after all, the last is the 
only article of any importance to the public. 
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I do not wonder at the* unremitted ralicotif 
with which the Duke of Bedford and his adherents 
invariably speak of a nation which we well know 
has been too much injured to be easily forgiven* 
But why must Junius be an Irishman? The ah* 
surdity of his writings betrays him. Waving all 
consideration of the insult offered by Modestus to 
the declared judgment of the people (they may well 
bear this among the rest)> let us follow the several 
instances^ and try whether the chaige be hirly 
supported. 

Firsts then^ the leaving a man to enjoy such re-> 
pose as he can find upon a bed of torture, is severe 
indeed 3 perhaps too much so when applied to such 
a trifler as Sir William Draper : but there is no- 
thing absurd either in the idea or expression. Mo* 
destus cannot distinguish between a sarcasm and a 
contradiction. 

2. 1 affirm with Junius> that it is the frequency 
of the fact which alone can make us comprehend 
how a man can be his own enemy. We should- 
never arrive at the complex idea conveyed by those 
words, if we had only seen one or two instances of a 
man acting to his own prejudice. Offer the propo- 
sition to a child, or a man unused to compound his 
ideas, and you will soon see how little either of 
them understand you. It is not a simple idea 
arising from a single fact, but a very complex idea. 
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msing from many facts well observed^ and accu*- 
rately compared. 

3. Modestus could not^ without great affectation, 
mistake the meaning of Junius when he speaks of 
a man who is the bitterest enemy of his friends. 
He could not but know that Junius spoke, not of a 
false or hollow fHendship, but of a real intention to 
9erve, and that intention producing the worst effects 
of enmity. Whether the description be strictly ap- 
plicable to Sir William Draper is another question. 
Junius does not say that it is more criminal for a man 
to be the enemy of his friends than his own, though 
he might have affirmed it with truth. In a moral 
light a man may certainly take greater liberties with 
himself than with another. To sacrifice oursebres 
merely is a weakness we may indulge in if we 
think proper, for we do it at our own hazard and 
expence; but, under the pretence of friendship, to 
sport with the reputation, or sacrifice the honour of 
another, is something worse than weakness ^ and if, 
in favour of the foolish intention, we do not call it 
a crime, we must allow at least that it arises from 
an overweening, busy, meddling impudence. Ju- 
nius says only, and he says truly, that it is more ex- 
traordinary, that it involves a greater contradiction 
than the others and is it not a maxim received in 
life, that in general we can determine more wisely 
for others than for ourselves ? The reason of it is so 
clear in argument, that it hardly wants the confirm 
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luatioQ of experience. Sir William Draper, I con- 
fess, is an exception to the general rule, though not 
much to his credit. 

4. If this gentleman will go back to his ethics^ 
he may perhaps discover the truth of what Junius 
say», that no outward tyranny can reach the mind. 
The tortures of the body may be introduced, by way 
of ornament or illustration, to represent those of 
the mind, but strictly there is no similitude between 
them: they are totally different both in their cause 
and operation. The wretch who suffers upon the 
rack is merely passive 3 but when the mind is tor- 
tured, it is not at the command of any outward 
power. It is the sense of guilt which constitutes 
the punishment, and creates that torture with which 
the guilty mind acts upon itself. 

5. He misquotes what Junius says of conscience, 
and makes the sentence ridiculous by making it his 
own. 

So much for composition. Now tor fact. — ^Ju- 
nius it seems has mistaken the Duke of Bedford. 
His Grace had all the proper feelings of a father, 
though he took care to suppress the appearance of 
them. Yet it was an occasion, one would think, 
on which he need not have been ashamed of his 
grief 5 on which less fortitude would have done him 
more honour. I can conceive indeed a benevolent 
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motive for hift endeavouring to assume an aif of tran* 
quillity in his own family^ and I wish I could dis** 
cover any thing in the rest of his character to jus* 
tify my assigning that motive to his behaviour. But 
is there no medium? Was it necessary to appear 
abroad, to ballot at the India House^ and make a 
public display, though it were only of an apparent 
insensibility ? — ^I know we are treading on tender 
ground, and Junius, I am convinced, does not wish 
to urge this question farther. Let the friends of the 
Duke of Bedford observe that humble silence which 
becomes their situation. They should recollect that 
there are stiU some facts in store at which human 
nature would shudder. I shall be understood by 
those whom it concerns, when I say that these facts 
go ferther than to the Duke*"^ 

It is not inconsistent to suppose that a man may 
be quite indifferent about one part of a charge, yet 
severely stung with another 3 and though he feels np 
' remorse, that he may wish to be revenged. The 
charge of insensibility carries a reproach indeed^ 
but no danger with it. Junius had said there are 
others who would assassinate. Modestus, knowing 
bis man, will not suffer the insinuation to be di- 
vided, but fixes it all upon the Duke of Bedford* 

Without determining upon what evidence Ju- 
nius would choose to be condemned, I will venture 
to maintain, in opposition to Modestus, or to Mr. 
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Rigby (who 18 certainly not Modestas)^ or any other 
of the Bloomsbmy gang, that the evidence against 
the Duke of Bedford is as strong as any presumptive 
evidence can be. It d^ends upon a combination of 
&cts and reasonings which require no confinnatioa 
from the anecdote of the Duke of Marlborough. 
This anecdote was referred to merely to shew how 
ready a great man may be to receive a great bribe$ 
and if Modestiis could read the original, he would see 
that the expression^ only not accepted^ was probably 
the only one in our language that exactly fitted the 
case. The bribe offered to the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough was not revised. 

I cannot conclude without taking notice of this 
honest gentleman*s learning, and wishing he had 
given us a little more of it. When he accidentally 
found himself so near speaking truths it was rather 
unfair of him to leave out the non potuisse refelU . 
As it stands^ the pudet haec opprobria may be di- 
vided equally between Mr. Rigby and the Duke of 
Bedford. Mr. Rigby, I take for granted, will assert 
Jhis natural right to the modesty of the quotation, 
and leave all the opprobrium to Ms Grrace. 



PHILO JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXX. 



TO 
TEE PRINTER OF THE FUBJUC ADVERTISER. 

SIB, 17 October, 1760. 

It is not wonderful that the great 
cause in which this country is engaged^ should 
have roused and engrossed the whole attention of 
the people. I rather admire the generous spirit 
with which they feel and assert their interest in this 
important question^ than blame them for their in«« 
difference about any other. When the constitu- 
tion is openly invaded^ when the first original right 
of the people, from which all laws derive their au« 
thority, is directly attacked, inferior grievances na» 
torally lose their force, and are suffered to pass by 
without punishment or observation. The present 
ministry are as singularly marked by their fortune 
as by their crimes. Instead of atoning for their 
former conduct by any wise or popular measure^ 
they have found, in the enormity of one &ct, a co- 
ver and defence for a series of measures whicfa must 
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have been fatal to any other administration. I fear 
we are too remiss in observing the whole of their 
proceedings. Struck with the principal figure, we 
do not sufficiently mark in what manner the can- 
vas is filled up. Yet surely it is not a less crime, 
nor less fatal in its consequences, to encourage a 
flagrant breach of the law by a military force, than 
to make use of the forms of parliament to destroy 
the constitution. The ministry seem determined to 
give us a choice of difficulties, and, if possible, to 
perplex us with the multitude of their ofiences. 
The expedient is worthy of the Duke of Grafton. 
But though he has preserved a gradation and va- 
riety in his measures, we should remember that the 
principle is uniform. Dictated by the same spirit, 
they deserve the same attention. The following 
fact, though of the most alarming nature, has not 
yet been dearly stated to the public, nor have the 
consequences of it been sufficiently undersfood. 
Had I taken it up at an earlier period, I should 
'have been accused of an uncandid, malignant pre* 
cipitation, as if I watched for an unfair advantage 
against the ministry, and would not allow them a 
reasonable time to do their duty. They now stand 
without excuse. Instead of employing the leisure 
they have had in a strict examination of the offence, 
and punishing the offenders, they seem to have con- 
sidered that indulgence as a security to them, that, 
with a little time and management, the whole affair 
might be buried in silence, and utterly forgotten. 
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A maj^or general " of the army is arrested by the 
sheriffs officers for a considerable debt. He per- 
suades them to conduct him to the Tilt-yard in St. 
James*s park^ under some pretence of business^ which 
it imported him to settle before he was confined. 
He applies to a Serjeant, not immediately on duty, 
to assist with some of his companions in favouring 
his escape. He attempts it. A bustle ensues. The 
bailiffs claim their prisoner. An officer*^ of the 
guards, not then on duty, takes part in the affair, 
apjdies to the lieutenant p commanding the Tilt-yard 
guard, and urges him to turn out his guard to re- 
lieve a general officer. The lieutenant declines in- 
terfering in person, but stands at a distance, and suf- 
fers the business to be done. The officer takes upon 
himself to order out the guard. In a moment they 
are in arms, quit their guard, march, rescue the ge- 
neral, and drive away the sheriffs officers, who ia 
vain represent their right to the prisoner, and the 
nature of the arrest. The soldiers first conduct the 
general into the guard-room, then escort him to a 
place of safety, with bayonets fixed, and in all the 
forms of military triumph. I will not enlai'ge upon 
the various circumstances which attended this atro- 
cious proceeding. The personal injury received by 
the officers of the law in the execution of their 
duty, may perhaps be atoned for by some private 
compensation. I consider nothing but the wound 
which has been given to the law itself, to which no 
remedy has been applied, no satisfaction made. Nei « 
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dher is it my design to dwell upon the misconduct 
of the parties concerned, any farther than is neces* 
sary to shew the behaviour of the ministry in its 
true light. I would make every compassionate al- 
lowance for the infatuation of the prisoner, the 
false and criminal discretion of one officer, and the 
madness of another. I would leave the ignorant 
soldiers entirely out of the question. They are 
certainly the least guilty, though they are the only 
persons who have yet suffered, even in the appear* 
ance of punislunent.^ The fact itself, however atro* 
cious, is not the principal point to be considered. 
It might have happened under a more regular go* 
vemment, and with guards better disciplined than 
0urs. The main question is, in what manner have 
the ministry acted on this extraordinary occasion, 
A general officer calls upon the king's own guardji 
then actually on duty, to rescue him from the laws 
of his country 5 yet at this moment he is in a situ* 
ation no worse than if he had not committed an 
offence equally enormous in a civil and military 
view. A lieutenant upon duty designedly quits his 
guard, and suffers it to be drawn out by another 
officer, for a purpose which he well knew (as we 
may collect from an appearance of caution, which 
only makes his behaviour the more criminal) to be 
in the highest degree illegal. Has this gentleman 
been called to a court martial to answer for his 
conduct? No. Has it been censured? No. Has 
it been in any shape inquired into? No. — ^Another 
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lieutenant^ not upon duty, nor even in his regimen- 
tals, is daring enough to order out the king's guard, 
over which he had properly no command, and en- 
gages them in a violation of the laws of his coun- 
try, perhaps the most singular and extravagant that 
ever was attempted. What punishment has he 
suffered ? Literally none. Supposing he should be 
prosecuted at common law for the rescue, will that 
circumstance, from which the ministry can derive 
no merit, excuse or justify their suffering so flagrant 
a breach of military discipline to pass by unpunished, 
and unnoticed ? Are they aware of the outrage of- 
fered to their sovereign when his own proper guard 
is ordered out to stop by main force the execution 
of his laws ? What are we to conclude from so 
scandalous a neglect of their duty, but that they 
have other views, which can only be answered by 
securing the attachment of the guards ? The minis^ 
ter would hardly be so cautious of offending them, 
if he did not mean, in due time, to call for their 
assistance. 

With respect to the parties themselves, let it be 
Dbserved, that these gentlemen are neither young of- 
ficers, nor very young men. Had they belonged to 
the unfledged race of ensigns who infest our streets, 
and dishonour our public places, it might perhaps be 
efficient to send them back to that discipline from 
which their parents, judging lightly from the ma- 
turity of their vices, had removed them too soon. 
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In this case, I am sorry to see, not so much the 
folly of youths as the spirit of the corps^ and the 
connivance of government. I do not question that 
there are many brave and worthy officers in the re- 
giments of guards. But^ considering them as a 
corps, I fear it will be found that they are neither 
good soldiers, nor good subjects. Far be it from me 
to insinuate the most distant reflection upon the 
army. On the contraiy, I honour and esteem the 
profession j and if these gentlemen were better sol- 
diers, I am sure they would be better subjects. It 
is not that there is any internal vice or defect in the 
profession itself, as regulated in this country, but 
that it is the spirit of this particular corps to despise 
their profession, and that while they vainly assume 
the lead of the army, they make it matter of im- 
pertinent comparison and triumph over the bravest 
troops in the world (I mean our marching regi- 
ments), that they indeed stand upon higher ground, 
and are privileged to neglect the laborious forms 
of military discipline and duty. Without dwel- 
ling longer upon a most invidious subject, I shall 
leave it to military men who have seen a seivice 
more active than the parade, to determine whether 
or no I speak truth. 

How far this dangerous spirit has been encou- 
raged by government, and to what pernicious pm- 
poses it may be applied hereafter, well deserves our 
most serious consideration. I know indeed, that 
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-when this affair happened^ an affectation of alarm t 
ran through the ministry. Something must be done - 
to save appearances. The case was too flagrant to 
be passed by absolutely without notice. But how 
have they acted? Instead of ordering the officers 
concerned (and who^ strictly speaking, are alone, 
guilty) to be put under arrest and brought to trials 
they would have it understood, that they did their 
duty com]^etely in confining a sexjeant and four 
private soldiers until they should be demanded by 
the civil power; so that while the officers who or- 
dered or permitted the thing to be done^ escaped 
without censure, the poor men who obeyed those 
orders, who in a military view are no way respon- 
sible for what they did, and who for that reason 
have been discharged by the civil magistrates, are the 
only objects whom the ministry have thought proper 
to expose to punishment. They did not venture to 
bring even these men to a court martial> because, 
they knew their evidence would be fatal to some 
persons whom they were determined to protect. 
Otherwise, I doubt not, the lives of these unhappy 
friendless soldiers would long since have been sa« 
crificed without scruple to the security of their 
guilty officers. 

I have been accused of endeavouring to enfiame 
the passions of the people. Let me now appeal to 
their understanding. If there be any tool of ad- 
ministration daring enough to deny these facts^ or. 
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shamdess enough to defend the conduct of the mi- 
nistry^ let him come forward. I care not under 
what title he appears. He shaU find me ready to 
maintain the truth of my narrative^ and the justice 
of my observations upon it^ at the hazard of my ut- 
most credit with the public. 

Under the most arbitrary governments the 
common administration of justice is suffered to take 
its course. The subject^ though robbed of his share 
in the legislature^ is stiU protected by the laws. 
The p(ditical freedom of the English constitution 
Was once the pride and honour of an Englishman; 
The civil equality of the laws preserved the pro- 
perty, and defended the safety of the subject. Are 
these glorious privileges the birthright of the peo- 
ple, or are we only tenants at the will of the mi- 
nistry? But that I know there is a spirit of resist- 
ance in the hearts of my countrymen, that they 
Talue life, not by its conveniencies, but by the inde- 
pendence and dignity of their condition, I should, 
at this moment, appeal only to their discretion. 
I should persuade them to banish firom their minds 
all memory of what we were 5 I should tell them 
this is not a time to remember that we were Eng- 
lishmen 3 and give it as my last advice, to make 
some early agreement with the minister, that since 
it has pleased him to rob us of those political rights 
which once distinguished the inhabitants of a 
country where honour was happiness^ he would 
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Jeave us at least the humble^ obedient security of 
citizens, and graciously condescend to protect us in 
our submission. 



JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXXI. 



TO 

TBE PRINTER OF IHE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SIR, 14 November, 1769. 

The variety of remarks which have 
been made upon the last letter of Junius, and my 
own opinion of the writer, who, whatever may be 
his &ults, is certainly not a weak man, have in- 
duced me to examine, with some attention; the 
subject of that letter. I could not persuade myself 
that, while he had plenty of important materials, 
he would have taken up a light or trifling occasion 
to attack the ministry ^ much less could I conceive 
that it was his intention to ruin the officers con- 
cerned in the rescue of General Gransel, or to injure 
the general himself. These are little objects, and 
can no way contribute to the great purposes- he 
seems to have in view by addressing himself to the 
public. Without considering the ornamented style 
he has adopted, I determined to look farther into 
the matter before I decided upon the merits of his 
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letter. The first step I took was to inquire into the 
truth of the facts; for if these were either false or 
misrepresefited, the moit artful exertion of his un- 
derstanding in reasoning upon them would only be 
a disgrace to him. Now^ Sir^ I have found everj 
circumstance stated by Junius to be literally true. 
General Gansel persuaded the bailiffs to conduct him 
to the parade^ and certainly solicited a corporal and 
other soldiers to assist him in making his escape. 
Captain Dodd did certainly apply to Captain Garth 
for tl^ assistance of his guard. Captain Grarth de- 
clined appearing himself^ but stood aloof^ while the 
other took upon him to order out the King*s guard, 
and by main force rescued the general. It is also 
strictly true, that the general was escorted by a file 
of musqueteers to a place of security. These are 
facts, Mr. Woodfall, which I promise you no gen- 
tleman in the guards will deny. If all or any of 
them are false, why are they not contradicted by the 
parties themselves? However secure against mili- 
tary censure, they have yet a character to lose, and 
surely, if they are innocent, it is not beneath them 
to pay some attention to the opinion of the pub- 
lic. 

The force of Junius*s observations upon these 
facts cannot be better marked than by stating and 
refuting the objections which have been made to 
them. One writer says, ' Admitting the officers 
' have offended, they are punishable at common 
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' ]ttw, and will you have a British subject punished 
' twice for the same offence ? ' I answer^ that they 
have committed two offences^ both very enormous^ 
and violated two laws. The rescue is one offence, 
the flagrant breach of discipline another; and hi- 
therto it does not appear that they have been pu- 
nished, or even censured, for either. Another gen- 
tleman lays much stress upon the calamity of the 
case, and, instead of disproving hcts, appeals at 
once to the compassion of the public. This idea, 
as well as the insinuation, that depriving the parties 
of their conmilssions would be an injury to their 
creditors, can only refer to General Gansel. The 
other officers are in no distress, therefore have no 
claim to compassion, nor does it appear that their 
creditors, if they have any, are more likely to be sa- 
tisfied by their continuing in the guards. But this 
sort of plea will not hold in any shape. Compas- 
sion to an (lender who has grossly violated the 
jiaws, is in effect a cruelty to the peaceable subject 
who has observed them; and, even admitting th^ 
force of any alleviating circumstances, it is never- 
theless true, that in this instance the royal com- 
passion has interposed too soon. The legal and pro- 
per mercy of a King of England may remit the pu- 
nishment, but ought not to stop the trial. 

Besides these particular objections, there has 
been a cry raised against Junius for his malice and 
injustice in attacking the ministry upon an event 
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which the]r could neither hinder nor foresee^ This^ 
J must affirm^ is a false representation of his argu- 
ment. He lays no stress upon the event itself^ as a 
ground of accusation against the ministry^ but dwells 
entirely upon their subsequent conduct. He does 
not saj that they are answerable for the ofience^ 
but for the scandalous neglect of their duty^ in suf-* 
fering an offence so flagrant to pass by without 
notice or inquiry. Supposing them ever so regard-* 
less of what they owe to the public^ and as indiffe- 
rent about the opinion as they are about the in- 
terests of their country^ what answer^ as officers of 
the crown^ will they give to Junius when he asks 
them^ Are they aware of the outrage offered to 
their Sovereign when his own proper guard is or- 
dered out to stop by main force the execution of 
his laws ? And when we see a ministry giving such 
a strange unaccountable protection to the officers of 
the guards, is it unfair to suspect that they have 
some secret and unwarrantable motives for their 
conduct? If they feel themselves injured by such a 
suspicion, why do they not immediately clear them- 
selves from it by doing their duty ? For the honour 
of the guards, I cannot help expressing another sus- 
picion, that if the commanding officer had not re- 
ceived a secret injunction to the contrary, he would, 
in the ordinary course of his business, have applied 
for a court martial to try the two subalterns 3 the 
one for quitting his guard, the other for taking 
upon him the command of the guard, and employ- 
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ing it in the manner he did. I do not mean to 
enter into or defend the severity with which Ju- 
nius treats the guards. On the contrary, I will 
suppose for a moment, that they deserve a very 
different character. If this be true, in what light 
will they consider the conduct of the two subalterns 
but as a general reproach and disgrace to the whole 
corps ? And will they not wish to see them cenr 
sured in a military way, if it were otily for the cre- 
dit and discipline of the regiment. 

Upon the whole. Sir, the ministry seem to me to 
have taken a very improper advantage of the good- 
nature of the public, whose humanity, they found, 
considered nothing in this affeir but the distress of 
(general Gansel. They would persuade ns that it 
was only a common rescue by a few disorderly sol- 
diers, and not the formal deliberate act of the king's 
guard, headed by an officer 3 and the public has fel- 
len into the deception. I think, therefore, we are 
obliged to Junius for the care he has taken to in- 
quire into the facts, and for the just commentary 
with which he has given them to the world. For 
my own part, I am as unwilling as any man to load 
the unfortunate 3 but really. Sir, the precedent with 
respect to the guards is of a most important nature, 
and alfrming enough (considering the consequences 
with 'w^iich it may be attended) to deserve a par- 
liamentary inquiry: when the guards are daring 
enough, not only to violate their own discipline, but 
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publicly, and with the most atrocious violence, to 
stop the execution of the laws, and when such ex- 
traordinary offences pass with impunity, believe 
me. Sir, the precedent strikes deep. 



PHILO JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXXII. 



TO 

THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADf^EBTlSER, 

SIR, 15 November, 1760. 

I ADMIT the claim of a gentleman 
who publishes in the Gazetteer under the name of 
Modestus. He has some right to expect an answer 
from me: though^ I think, not so much from the 
merit or importance of his objections, as ftova my 
own voluntary engagement. I had a reason for 
not taking notice of him sooner, which, as he is a 
candid person, I believe he will think sufficient. 
In my first letter I took for granted, from the time 
which had elapsed, that there was no intention to 
censure, or even to try the persons concerned in 
the rescue of General Gansel j but Modestus having 
since either affirmed, or strongly insinuated, that 
the offenders might still be brought to a legal trial, 
any attempt, to prejudge the cause, or to prejudice 
the minds of a jury, or a court martial, would be 
highly improper. 
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A man more hostile to the ministry than I am, 
would not so often remind them of their duty. If 
the Duke of Grafton will not perform the duty of 
his station^ why is he minister ? I will not descend 
to a scurrilous altercation with any man $ but this 
is a subject too important to be passed over with 
silent indifference. If the gentlemen whose con- 
duct is in question are not brought to a trials the 
Duke of Grafton shall hear ft'om me again. 

The motives on which I am supposed to have 
taken up this cause are of little importance^ com- 
pared with the facts themselves, and the observa- 
tions I have made upon them. Without a vain pro- 
fession of integrity, which in these times might justly 
be suspected, I shall shew myself in effect a friend 
to the interests of my countrymen, and leave it to 
them to determine, whether I am moved by a per- 
sonal malevolence to three private gentlemen, or 
merely by a hope of perplexing the ministry^ or 
whether I am animated by a just and honourable 
purpose of obtaining a satis&ction to the laws of 
this country, equal, if possible, to the violation they 
have suffered. 



JUNIUS, 
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LETTER XXXIII. 



TO 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

MY LORD, a;>Nov. I76i>. 

Though my opinion of your 
Grac.e*s integrity was but little affected by the 
coyness with which you received Mr. Vaughan*s 
proposals^ I confess I give you some credit for your 
discretion. You had a fair opportunity of displayr 
ing a certain delicacy^ of which you had not been 
suspected} and you were in the right to make use 
of it. By laying in a moderate stock of reputation^ 
you undoubtedly meant to provide for the future 
necessities of your character^ that with an honour- 
able resistance upon record^ you might safely in- 
dulge your genius^ and yield to a favourite inclina* 
tion with security. But you have discovered your 
purposes too soon; and^ instead of the modest re- 
serve of virtue, have shewn us the termagant chas- 
tity of a prude, who gratifies her passions with dis- 
tinction, and prosecutes one lover for a rape, while 
she solicits the lewd embraces of anotlier. 
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Your cheek turns palej for a guilty conscience 
tells you, you are undone. Come forward, thou 
virtuous minister, and tell the world by what in- 
terest Mr. Hine has been recommended to so extra- 
ordinary a mark of his Majesty's favour 3 what was 
the price of the patent he has bought, and to what 
honourable purpose the purchase-money has been 
applied. Notliing less than many thousands could 
pay Colonel Burgoyne's expences at Preston. Do 
you dare to prosecute such a creature as Vaughan, 
while you are basely setting up the royal patronage 
to auction ? Do you dare to complain of an attack 
upon your own honour, while you are selling the 
favours of the crown to raise a fund for corrupting 
the morals of the people? And do you think it 
possible such enormities should escape without im- 
peachment? It is indeed highly your interest to 
maintain the present House of Commons. Having 
sold the nation to you in gross, they will undoubt- 
edly protect you in the detail j for while they pa- 
tronize your crimes, they feel for their own. 



JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXXIV/ 



TO 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

MY LORD, 12 Dec. 1769. 

I FIND, with some surprise, that 
you are act supported as you deserve. Your most 
determined advocates have scruples about them 
which you are unacquainted with; and, though 
there be nothing too hazardous for your Grace to 
engage in, there are some things too infamous for 
the vilest prostitute of a newspaper to defend.' Ip 
what other manner shall we accovmt for the pro- 
found, submissive silence which you and your 
friends have observed upon a charge which called 
immediately for the clearest refutation, and wpuld 
have justified the severest measures of resentment? 
I did not attempt to blast your character by an in-^ 
direct, ambiguous insinuation^ but candidly stated 
to you a plain fact, which struck directly at the in- 
tegrity of a privy counsellor, of a first commissioner 
of the treasury, and of a leading minister, who is 
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supposed to enjoy the tint share in his Majesty's con* 
fidence.^ In every one of these capacities I em- 
ployed the most moderate terms to charge you with 
treachery to your Sovereign^ and breach of trust in 
^our office. I accused you of having sold a patent 
place in the collection of the customs at Exeter, to 
one Mr. Hine^ who unable or unwilling to deposit 
the whole purchase-money himself, raised part of 
it by contribution, and has now a certain Doctor 
Brooke qpartered upon the salary for one hundred 
pounds a year. No sale by the candle was ever 
conducted with greater formality. I affirm that the 
price at which the place was knocked down (and 
which I have good reason to think was not less than 
three thousand five hundred pounds) was, with 
your connivance and consent, paid to Colonel Bur* 
goyne, to reward him, I presume, for the decency of 
his deportment at Preston; or to reimburse him, 
perhaps, for the fine of ope thousand pounds which^ 
for that very deportment, the court of King's Bench 
thought proper to set upon hun. It is not oflen 
that the chief justice and the prime minister are so 
strangely at variance in their opinions of men and 
things, 

I thank God there is not ip human nature a de- 
gree of impudence daring enough to deny the 
charge I have fixed upon you. Your courteous 
secretary, tt your confidential architect,^ are silent 
as the grave. Even Mr. Rigby's countenance fails 
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him. He violates his second nature^ and blushes 
whenever be speaks of you. Perhaps the noble Co- 
lonel himself will relieve you. No man is more ten- 
der of his reputation. He is not only nice^ but per- 
fectly sore in every thing that touches his honourj 
If any man^ for example, were to accuse him of 
taking his stand at a gaming-table, and watching, 
with the soberest attention, for a fair opportunity of 
engaging a drunken young nobleman at piquet, he 
woidd undoubtedly consider it as an infamous asper- 
sion upon his character, and resent it like a man of 
honour. Acquitting him therefore of drawing a 
regular and splendid subsistence from any unworthy 
practices, either in his own house or elsewhere, let 
me ask your Grace, for what military merits you 
have been pleased to reward him with military go- 
vernment ? He had a regiment of dragoons, which, 
one would imagine, was at least an equivalent for 
any services he ever performed. Besides, he is but 
a young officer considering his preferment, and, ex- 
cept in his activity at Preston, not very conspicuous 
in his profession. But, it seems, the sale of a civil 
employment was not sufficient; and militar}*^ go- 
vernments, which were intended for the support of 
worn out veterans, must be thrown into the scale, 
to defray the extensive bribery of a contested elec- 
tion. Are these the steps you take to secure to your 
Sovereign the attachment of his army ? With what 
countenance dare you appear in the royal presence^ 
branded as you are with the in^my of a notorious 
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breach of trust? With what counteDance can you 
take your seat at the treasury-board or in council^ 
when you feel that every circulating whisper is at 
your expence alone, and stabs you to the heart ? 
Have you a single friend in parliament so shameless, 
so thoroughly abandoned, as to undertake your de- 
fence? You know, my Lord, that there is not a 
roan in either house Vhose character, however fla- 
gitious, would not be ruined by mixing his reputa- 
tion with yours 5 and does not your heart inform 
you, that you are degraded below the condition of 
a man when you are obliged to hear these insults 
with submission, and even to thank me for my mo- 
deration ? 

We are told by the highest judicial authority, 
that Mr. Vaughan*s offer to purchase the reversion 
of a patent place in Jamaica (which he was other- 
wise sufficiently entitled to) amounts to a high mis- 
demeanour. Be it so : and if he deserves it, let him 
be punished. But the learned judge might have 
had a fairer opportunity of displaying the powers of 
his eloquence. Having delivered himself with so 
much energy upon the criminal nature, and dange- 
rous consequences of any attempt to corrupt a man 
in your Grace's station, what would he have said to 
the minister himself, to that very privy counsellor, 
to that first commissioner of the treasury, who does 
not wait for, but impatiently solicits, the touch of 
corruption) who employs the meanest of his crea- 
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tures in theie honourable services^ and, forgetting 
the genius and fidelity of his secretary, descends to 
apply to his house«builder for assistance? 

This affair, my Lord, will do infinite credit to 
government, if, to clear your character, you should 
think proper to bring it into the House of Lords, or 
into the Court of King's Bench. But, my Lord, 
you dare not do either. 
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LETTER XXXV. 



TO 
TBE PBfNTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

19 December^ 1700. 

When the complaintg of a brave and powerful peo- 
ple are observed to encrease in proportion to the 
wrongs they have suffered) when^ instead of sink- 
ing into submission^ they are roused to resistance, 
the time wiU soon arrive at which every inferior 
consideration must yield to the security of the 

. Sovereign^ and to the general safety of the state. 

There is a moment of difficulty and danger at 

* 

which flattery and j^sehood can no longer de- 
ceive^ and simplicity itself can no longer be mis- 
led. Let us suppose it arrived. Let us suppose a 
gracious^ well-intentioned prince, made sensible 
at last of the great duty he owes to his people, 
and of his own disgraceful situation 5 that he looks 
round him for assistance, and asks for no advice, 
but how to gratify the wishes and secure the 
happiness of his subjects. In these circumstances. 
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it may be matter of curious speculation to consi- 
der, if an honest man were permitted to approach 
a King, in what terms he would address himself 
to his Sovereign. Let it be imagined, no matter 
how improbable, that the first .prejudice against 
his character is removed, that the ceremonious 
difficulties of an audience are surmounted^ that 
he feels himself animated by the purest and most 
honourable affections to his King and country, 
and that the great person whom he addresses has 
spirit enough to bid him speak freely, and un- 
derstanding enough to listen to him with atten- 
tion. Unacquainted with the vain impertinence 
of forms, he would deliver his sentiments with 
dignity and firmness, but not without respect. 

SIB, 

It is the misfortune of your life, and 
originally the cause of eveiy reproach and distress 
which has attended your government, that you 
should never have been acquainted with the lan- 
guage of truth until you heard it in the complaints 
of your people. It is not however too late to cor- 
rect the error of your education. We are still in- 
clined to make an indulgent aUowance for the per- 
nicious lessons you received in your youth, and to 
form the most sanguine hopes from the natural be- 
nevolence of your disposition.^ We are far firom 
thinking you capable of a direct deliberate purpose 
to invade those original rights of your subjects^ on 
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which all their civil and political liberties depend. 
Had it been possible for us to entertain a suspicion 
so dishonourable to your character^ we should long 
since have adopted a style of remonstrance very 
distant from the humility of complaint. The doc- 
trine inculcated by our laws^ That the King can do 
no wrong, is admitted without reluctance. We se- 
parate the amiable, good-natured prince from the 
folly and treachery of his servants, and the private 
virtues of the man firom the vices of his govern- 
ment. Were it not for this just distinction, I know 
not whether your Majesty's condition, or that of the 
English nation, would deserve most to be lamented. 
I would prepare your mind for a favourable recep- 
tion of truth, by removing every painfiil ofiensive 
idea of personal reproach. Your subjects. Sir, wish 
for nothing but that, as they are reasonable and af- 
fectionate enough to separate your person from 
your government, so you, in your turn, should dis- 
tinguish between the conduct which becomes the 
permanent dignity of a King, and that which serves 
only to promote the temporary interest and miser- 
able ambition of a minister. 

You ascended the throne with a declared, and, 
I doubt not a sincere, resolution of giving universal 
satisfaction to your subjects. You found them 
pleased with the novelty of a young prince, whose 
countenance promised even more than his words, 
and loyal to you not only from principle but pas- 
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sTon. It was not a cold profession of allegiance ia 
the first magistrate^ but a partial animated attach- 
ment to a favourite prince^ the native of their coun-* 
try. They did not wait to examine your conduct^ 
nor to be determined by experience^ but gave you 
a generous credit for the future blessings of your 
reign^ and paid you in advance the dearest tribute 
of their affections. Such> Sir^ was once the dispo^ 
sition of a people who now surround your throne 
with reproaches and complaints. Do justice to your- 
self. Banish from your mind those unworthy 
opinions with which some interested persons have 
laboured to possess you. Distrust the men who 
tell you that the English are naturally light and 
inconstant; that they complain without a cause. 
Withdraw your confidence equally from all parties ; 
firom ministers, favourites, and relations; and let 
there be one moment in your life in which you 
have consulted your own understanding. 

When you affectedly renounced the name of 
Englishman, believe me. Sir, you were persuaded to 
pay a very ill-judged compliment to one part of 
your subjects, at the expence of another. While 
the natives of Scodand are not in actual rebellion, 
they are undoubtedly entitled to protection ; nor do 
I mean to condemn the policy of giving some en- 
couragement to the novelty of their affections for 
the house of Hanover. I am ready to hope for every 
thing from their new-born zeal, and from the fu- 
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ture steadiness of their allegiance. But hitlierto 
they have no claim to your favour. To honour 
them with a determined predilection and confidence 
in exclusion of your English subjects^ who placed 
your hmiljf and, in spite of treachery and rebellion, 
have supported it upon the throne, is a mistake too 
gross even for the unsuspecting generosity of youth. 
In this error we see a capital violation of the most 
obvious rules of policy and prudence. We trace it, 
however, to an original bias in your education, and 
are ready to allow for your inexperience. 

To the same early influence we attribute it, that 
you have descended to take a share not only in tlie 
narrow views and interests of particular persons, but 
in the fatal malignity of their passions. At your 
accession to the throne the whole system of go- 
vernment was altered, not from wisdom or delibera- 
tion, but because it had been adopted by your pre- 
decessor. A little personal motive of pique and re- 
sentment was sufficient to remove the ablest ser- 
vants of the crown 5^ but it is not in this country. 
Sir, that such men can be dishonoured by the firowns 
of a King. They were dismissed, but could not be 
disgraced. Without entering into a minuter discus- 
sion of the merits of the peace, we may observe, in 
the imprudent hurry with which the first overtures 
from France were accepted, in the conduct of the 
n^ociation, and terms of the treaty, the strongest 
marks of that precipitate spirit of concession witii 
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which a certain part of your soi^ectir have been at 
all times readj to purchase a peace with the natiiRil 
enemies of this countiy. On your port we are sa« 
tisfied that every thing was honourable and sincere^ 
and if £ngland was sold to France^ we doubt not 
that your Majesty was equally betrayed. Theea»» 
ditions of the peace were matter of gi^ief aid surprise 
to your subjects, but net the inunediate cause of 
their present discontent. 

Hitherto^ Sir^ you had been sacrificed to the pre- 
judices and passions of others. With what firmness 
will you bear the mention of your own? 

A man not very honourably distingui^ed in the 
world, commences a formal attaqk upon your fa- 
vourite, considering nothing but how he might best 
expose his person and principles to detestation, and 
the national character of his countrymen to con- 
tempt. The natives of that country. Sir, are as 
much distinguished by a peculiar character as by 
your Majesty's favour. Like another chosen peo- 
ple> they have been conducted into the land of 
plenty, where they find themselves efiectually 
marked and divided from mankind. There is hardly 
a period at which the most irregular character may 
not be redeemed. The mistakes of one sex find a 
retreat in p^riotism ; those of the other in devotion . 
Mr. Wilkes brought with him into politics the same 
liberal sentiments by which his private conduct had 
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been directed^ and seemed to thinks that as thepe 
are few excesses in which an English gentleman 
may not be permitted to indulge^ the same latitude 
"was allowed him in the choice of his political prin- 
c^ibs^ and in the spirit of maintaining them. I 
mean to stale» not entirely to defend^ his conduct. 
In the earnestness of his zeal, he suffered some un- 
warrantable insinuations to escape him. He said 
more than moderate men would justify; but not 
enough to entitle him to the honour of your Ma- 
jesty's personal resentment. The rays of royal in- 
dignation collected upon him^ served only to illumi- 
nate, and could not consume. Animated by the 
favo\^ of the people on one Me, and heated by per- 
secution on the other, his views and sentiments 
changed with his situation. Hardly serious at first, 
he is now an enthusiast. The coldest bodies warm 
with opposition, the^Jiardest sparkle in collision. 
There is a holy mistaken zeal in politics as well as 
religion. Py persuading others we convince our- 
selves. The passions are engaged, and create a ma- 
ternal affection in the mind, which forces us to love 
the cause for which we suffer. Is this a conten- 
tion worthy of a King ? Are you not sensible how 
much the meanness of the cause gives an air of ri- 
dicule to, the serious difficulties into which you 
have been betrayed? The destruction of one man 
has been, now for many years, the sole object of your 
government; and if there can be any thing still 
more disgraceful^ we have seen for such an object 
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the utmost influence of the executive power, and 
every ministerial artifice, exerted without success. 
Nor can you ever succeed, unless he should be im- 
prudent enough to forfeit the protection of those 
laws to which you owe your crown, or unless your 
ministers should persuade you to make it a question 
of force alone, and try the whole strength of go- 
vernment in opposition to the people. The lessons 
he has received from experience will probably 
guard him from such excess of folly } and in your 
Majesty's virtues we find an unquestionable assur- 
ance that no illegal violence will be attempted. 

Far from suspecting you of so horrible a design, 
we would attribute the continued violation of the 
laws, and even this last enormous attack upon the 
vital principles of the constitution, to an ill-advised, 
unworthy, personal resentment. From one false step 
you have been betrayed into another, and as the 
cause was unworthy of you, your ministers were de- 
termined that the prudence of the execution should 
correspond with the wisdom and dignity of the de- 
sign. They have reduced you to the necessity of 
choosing out of a variety of difficulties^ — to a situ- 
ation so unhappy, that you can neither do wrong 
without ruin, nor right without affliction. These 
worthy servants have undoubtedly given you many 
singular proofs of their abilities. Not contented 
with making Mr. Wilkes a man of importance, they 
have judiciously transferred the question from the 
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rights and interests of one man> to the most impor- 
tant rights and interests of the people^ and forced 
your subjects, from wishing well to the cause of an 
individual, to unite with him in their own. Let 
them proceed as they have begun, and your Ma- 
jesty need not doubt that the catastrophe will do 
no dishonour to the conduct of the piece. 

The circumstances to which you are reduce4 
will not admit of a compromise with the English 
nation. Undecisive qualifying measures will dis- 
grace your government still more than open violence, 
and, without satisfying the people, will excite their 
contempt. They have too much understanding and 
spirit to accept of an indirect satisfaction for a direct 
injury. Nothing less than a repeal, as formal as the 
resolution itself, can heal the wound which has 
been given to the constitution, nor will any thing 
less be accepted. 1 can readily believe that xhex,e is 
an influence sufficient to recall that pernicious vote. 
The House of Conunons undoubtedly consider their 
duty to the Crown as paramount to all other obli- 
gations. To us they are only indebted for an acci- 
dental existence, and have justly transferred their 
gratitude from their parents to their benefactors ; 
from those who gave them birth to the minister, 
from whose benevolence they derive the comforts 
and pleasures of their political life 3 who has taken 
the tenderest care of their infancy, and relieves their 
necessities without offending their delicacy. But if 
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It were possible for their integrity to be degraded to 
a condition so vile and abject, that, compared with 
it, the present estimation they stand in is a state of 
honour and respect 5 consider. Sir, in what manner 
you will afterwards proceed. Can you conceive that 
the people of this country will long submit to be 
governed by so flexible a House of Commons ? It is 
not in the nature of human society, that any form 
of government, in such circumstances, can long be 
preserved. In ours the general contempt of the 
people is as fatal as their detestation. Such, I am 
persuaded, would be the necessary etTect of any base 
concession made by the present House of Commons 5 
and as a qualifying measure would not be accepted, 
it remains for you to decide whether you will, at 
any hazard, support a set of men, who have reduced 
you to this unhappy dilemma, or whether you will 
gratify the united wishes of the whole people of 
England by dissolving the parliament. 

Taking it for granted, as I do very sincerely, 
that you have personally no design against the con- 
stitution, nor any view inconsistent with the good 
of your subjects, I think you cannot hesitate long 
upon the choice, which it equally concerns your 
interest and your honour to adopt. On one side, 
you hazard tlie affections of all your English sub- 
jects; you relinquish every hope of repose to ypur- 
self, and you endanger the establishment of your 
family for ever. All this you venture for no object 
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whatsoever^ or for such an object as it would be an 
aiFroDt to you to name. Men of sense will examine 
your conduct with suspicion j while those who are 
incapable of comprehending to what degree they 
are injured^ afflict you with clamours equally inso- 
lent and unmeaning. Supposing it possible that no 
&tal struggle should ensue^ you determine at once 
to be unhappy, without the hope of a compensation 
either from interest or ambition. If an Engli^ih 
King be hated or despised, he must be unhappy; 
and this perhaps is the only political truth which 
he ought to be convinced of without experiment. 
But if the English people should no longer confine 
their resentment to a submissive representation of 
their wrongs; if, foUowing the glorious example of 
their ancestors, they should no longer appeal to the 
creature of the constitution, but to that high Being 
who gave them the rights of humanity, whose gifts 
it were sacrilege to surrender, let me ask you. Sir, 
upon what part of your subjects would you rely for 
assistance? 

The people of Ireland have been uniformly 
plundered and oppressed. In return they give you 
fcvery day fresh marks of their resentment. They 
despise the miserable governor* you have sent them, 
because he is the creature of Lord Bute; nor is it 
from any natural confusion in their ideas, 4iiat they 
are so ready to confound the original of a King 
with the disgraceful representation of him. 
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The distance of the Colonies would make it im- 
possible for them to take an active concern in your 
affairs if they were as well affected to your govern- 
ment as they once pretended to be to your person. 
They were ready enough to distinguish between 
you and your ministers. They complained of an 
act of the legislature, but traced the origin of it no 
higher than to the servants of the Crown; they 
pleased themselves with the hope that their Sove- 
reign, if not ^vourable to their caase, at least was 
impartial. The decisive personal part you took 
against them has effectually banished that first dLy- 
tinction firom their minds.'' They consider you as 
united with your servants against America, and 
know how to distinguish the Sovereign and a venal 
parliament on one side, from the real sentiments of 
the English people on the other. Looking forward 
to independence, they might possibly receive you 
for their King 5 but, if ever you retire to America, 
be assured they will give you such a covenant to di- 
gest as the presbytery of Scotland would have been 
ashamed to offer to Charles the Second. They left 
their native land in search of freedom, and found 
it in a desert. Divided as they are into a thousand 
forms of policy and religion, there is one point in 
which they all agree : they equally detest the pa- 
geantry of a King, and the supercilious hypocrisy of 
a bishop. 

It is not then from the alienated affections of 
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Ireland or America that you can reasonably look 
for assistance j still less from the people of £ngland^ 
who are actually contending for their rights^ and in 
this great question are parties against you. You are 
not, however, destitute of every appearance of sup* 
port : You have all the Jacobites, Nonjurors, Roman 
Catholics, and Tories of this country, and all Scot- 
land witbout exception. Considering from what 
family you are descended, the choice of your friends 
has been singularly directed; and truly. Sir, if you 
had not lost the whig interest of England, I should 
admire your dexterity in turning the hearts of your 
enemies. Is it possible for you to place any confi- 
dence in men, who, before they are faithful to you, 
must renounce every opinion, and betray every prin- 
ciple, both in church and state, which they inherit 
from their ancestors, and are confirmed in by their 
education? whose numbers are so inconsiderable, 
that tliey have long since been obliged to give up 
the principles and language which distinguish them 
as a party, and to fight under the banners of their 
enemies? Their zeal begins with hypocrisy, and 
must conclude in treachery. At first they deceive; 
at last they betray. 

As to the Scotch, I must suppose your heart and 
understanding so biassed from your earliest infancy 
in their favour, that nothing less than your owa 
misfortunes can undeceive you. You will not ac- 
cept of the uniform experience of your ancestors 5 
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and when once a man is detennined to believe^ the 
very absurdity of the doctrine confirms him in his 
faith. A bigoted understanding can draw a proof 
of attachment to the House of Hanover from a no- 
torious zeal for the House of Stuart^ and find an 
earnest of future loyalty in former rebellions. Ap- 
pearances are however in their favour 3 so strongly 
indeed, that one would think they had forgotten 
that you are their lawful King^ and had mistaken 
you for a pretender to the crown. Let it be ad- 
mitted then that the Scotch are as sincere in their 
present professions as if you were in reality not an 
Englishman^ but a Briton of the North. You would 
not be the first prince of their native country; 
against whom they have rebelled, nor the first whonl 
they have basely betrayed. Have you forgotten; 
Sir^ or has your favourite concealed from you that 
part of our history, when the unhappy Charles 
{and he too had private virtues) fled from the open 
avowed mdignation of his English subjects, and sur- 
rendered himself at discretion to the good faith of 
his own countrymen ? Without looking for support 
in their affections as subjects, he applied only to 
their honour as gentlemen for protection. They re- 
ceived him as they would your Majesty, with bows, 
and smiles, and falsehood, and kept him until they 
had settled their bargain with the English parlia- 
ment; then basely sold their native king to the 
vengeance of his enemies. This, Sir, was not the 
Bct of a few traitors, but the deliberate treachery 
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of a Scotch parliament representing (he nation. A 
wise prince might draw from it two lessons of equal 
utility to himself. On one side^ he might learn to 
dread the undisguised resentment of a generous 
people^ who dare openly assert their rights^ and who 
in a just cause are ready to meet their Sovereign in 
the field. On the other side^ he would he taught 
to apprehend something far more formidable 5 a 
fawning treachery, against which no prudence can 
guard, no courage can defend. The insidious smile 
upon the cheek would warn him of the canker in 
the heart. 

From the uses to which one part of the army 
has been too frequently applied, you have some 
reason to expect that there are no services they 
'would refuse. Here too we trace the partiality of 
your understanding. You take the sense of the 
army from the conduct of the guards, with the same 
justice with which you collect the sense of the peo- 
ple from the representations of the ministry. Your 
marching regiments. Sir, wUl not make the guards 
their example either as soldiers or subjects. They 
feel and resent, as they ought to do, that invariable, 
undistinguishing fevour with which the guards are 
treated ; c while those gallant troops by whom eveiy 
hazardous, every laborious service is performed, are 
left to perish in garrisons abroad, or pine in quarters 
at home neglected and forgotten. If they had no 
sense of the great original duty they owe their 
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country, their resentment would operate like patri- 
otism, and leave your cause to be defended by those 
on whom you have lavished tlie rewardsand honours 
of their profession. The Praetorian Bands, enervated 
and debauched as they w€5re, had still strength 
enough to awe the Roman populace^ but when 
the distant legions took the alarm, they marched 
to Rome, and gave away the empire. 

On this side then, whichever way you turn your 
eyes, you see nothing but perplexity and distress. 
You may determine to support the very ministry 
who have reduced your affairs to this deplorable 
situation; you may shelter yourself under the forms 
of a parliament, and set the people at defiance. But 
be assured. Sir, that such a resolution would be as 
imprudent as it would be odious. If it did not im- 
mediately shake your establishment, it would rob 
you of your peace of mind for ever. 

On the other,, how different is the prospect! 
How easy, how safe and honourable is tlie path be- 
fore you! The English nation declare they are 
grossly injured by their representatives, and solicit 
your Majesty to exert your lawful prerogative, and 
give them an opportunity of recalling a trust which 
they find has been scandalously abused. You are 
not to be told that the power of the House of Com- 
mons is not original, but delegated to them for the 
welfare of the people, from whom they received it 
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A question of right arises between the constituent 
and the representative body. By what authority 
shall it be decided ? Will your Majesty interfere in 
a question in which you have properly no immedi- 
ate concern ? It would be a step equally odious and 
unnecessary. Shall the Lords be called upon to de- 
termine the rights and privileges of the Commons? 
They cannot do it without a flagrant breach of the 
constitution. Or will you refer it to the judges ? 
They have often told your ancestors, that the law of 
parliament is above them. What party then re- 
mains^ but to leave it to the people to determine 
for themselves? They alone are injured; and since 
there is no superior power to which the cause can 
be referred, they alone ought to determine. 

I do not mean to perplex you with a tedious ar^ 
gument upon a subject already so discussed, that in- 
spiration could hardly throw a new. light upon it. 
There are, however, two points of view in which 
it particularly imports youi: Majesty to consider the 
late proceedings of the House of Commons. By 
depriving a subject of his birthright they have at- 
tributed to their own vote an authority equal to 
an act of the whole legislature ; and, though perhaps 
not with the same motives, have strictly followed 
the example of the long parliament, which first de- 
clared the regal office useless, and soon after, with as 
little ceremony, dissolved the House of Lords. The 
same pretended power which robi an English sub- 
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his crcrwB. Ia aaiotber yiew> the resolution of th« 
House of Commons^ appncBlly not so dangerous to 
jour Majesty^ is still more alarming to jour people^ 
Nolcoatented with diTesiing one man of hi»ri^ilE» 
they hav& arbitrarily conveyed that right to another. 
They have set aside a return as illegal^ without dar* 
ing to censure those officers who were particularly 
apprized of Mr. Wilkes*s incapacity, not only by 
the declaration of the House^ but expressly by the 
writ directed to them, and who nevertheless return^ 
ed him as duly elected. They have rejected the 
majority of votes, the only criterion by which our 
laws judge of the sense of the people > they have 
transferred the right of election from the collective 
to the representative body ^ and by these acts, taken 
separately or together, they have essentially altered 
the original constitution of the House of Commons. 
Versed as your Majesty undoubtedly is in the 
English history, it cannot easily escape you, how 
•much it is your interest, as well as your duty, to 
prevent one of the three estates from encroaching 
upon the province of the other two, or assuming 
the authority of them all. When once they have 
departed from the great constitutional line by 
which all their proceedings should be directed, 
who will answer for their future moderation? 
Or what assurance will they give you, that when 
they have trampled upon their equals, they will 
submit to a superior? Your Majesty may lear» 
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herea^er, how nearly the aknw md ijxmk age 



Some of your council^ more candid than the 
rest^ admit the abandoned profligacy of the present 
House of Commons^ but oppose their dissolution 
upon an opinion I confess not very unwarrantable^ 
that their successors would be equally at the dis* 
posal of the treasury . I cannot persuade myself that 
the nation will have profited so little by experience. 
But if that opinion were well founded, you might 
then gratify our wishes at an easy rate, and appease 
the present clamour against your government, with- 
out offering any material injury to the fevourite 
cause of corruption. 

You have still an honourable part to act. The 
affections of your subjects may still be recovered. 
But before you subdue their hearts, you must gain 
a noble victory over your own. Discard those little 
personal resentments which have too long directed 
your public conduct. Pardon this man the remain- 
der of his punishment; and if resentment still pre- 
vails, make it what it should have been long since, 
an act, not of mercy, but contempt. He will soon 
fall back into his natural station, a silent senator, 
and hardly supporting the weekly eloquence of a 
newspaper. The gentle breath of peace would leave 
him on the surface, neglected and unremoved. It 
is only the tempest that lifts him from his place. 
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Without consulting your minister^ call together 
your whole council. Let it appear to the public 
that you can determine and act for yourself. Come 
forward to your people. Lay aside the wretched 
formalities of a King, and speak to your subjects 
with the spirit of a man, and in the language of a 
gentleman. Tell them you have been fatally de« 
ceived. The acknowledgment will be no di^race, 
but rather an honour to your understanding. Tell 
them you are determined to remove every cause of 
complaint against your government f that you will 
give your confidence to no man who does not pos- 
sess the confidence of your subjects ; and leave it 
to themselves to determine, by their conduct at a 
future election, whether or no it be in reality the 
general sense of the nation, that their rights have 
been arbitrarily invaded by the present House of 
Commons, and the constitution betrayed. They 
will then do justice to their representatives and to 
themselves. 

These sentiments^ Sir, and the style they are 
conveyed in, may be offensive, perhaps, because 
tliey are new to you. Accustomed to the language 
of courtiers, you measure their affections by the ve- 
hemence of their expressions 3 and when they only 
praise you indifferently, you admire, their sincerity. 
But this is not a time to trifle with your fortune. 
They deceive you. Sir, who tell you that you have 
many friends, whose affections are founded upon a 
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principle of personal attachment. The first foun- 
dation of friendship is not the power of conferring 
benefits^ but the equality with which they are re- 
ceived and may be returned. The fortune which 
made you a King, forbad you to have a friend. It 
is a law of nature which cannot be violated with 
impunity. The mistaken prince who looks for 
friendship, will find a favourite, and in that fa- 
vourite the ruin of his affairs. 

The people of England are loyal to the house of 
Hanover, not from a vain preference of one family 
to another, but from a conviction that the establish- 
ment of that family was necessary to the support of 
their civil and religious liberties. This^ Sir^ is a 
principle of allegiance equally solid and rational 5 fit 
for Englishmen to adopts and well worthy of your 
Majesty's encouragement. We cannot long be de- 
luded by nominal distinctions. The name of Stuart, 
of itself^ is only contemptible 5 armed with the sO' 
vereign authority, their principles are formidable. 
The Prince who imitates their conduct, should be 
warned by their example 5 and while he plumes 
himself upon the security of his title to the crown, 
should remember that, as it was acquired by one 
revolution, it may be lost by another. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTkR XXXVI. 



TO 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

MY LORD, 14 Feb. 1770. 

If I were personally yotir ene«i- 
my, I might pity and forgive you. You have every 
claim to compassion that can arise from misery and 
distress. The condition you are reduced to would 
disarm a private enemy of his resentment^ and 
leave no consolation to the most vindictive spirit^ 
but that such an object as you are would disgrace 
the dignity of revenge. But in the relation you 
have borne to this country^ you have no title to in- 
dulgence 3 and if I had followed the dictates of my 
own opinion^ I never should have allowed you the 
respite of a moment. In your public tiharactar 
you have injured every subject of the empire 5 and 
though an individual is not authorised to forgive 
the injuries done to society^ he is called upon to 
assert his separate share in the public resentment. 
I submitted however to the judgment of men more 
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moderate^ perhaps more candid^ than myself. For 
my own part, I do not pretend to understand those 
pradent forms of deccnrum, those gentle rules of 
discretion, which some men endeavour to unite 
with the conduct of the greatest and most hazard- 
ous affairs. Engaged in the defence of an honour- 
able cause, I would take a decisive part. I should 
scorn to provide for a future retreat, or to keep 
terms with a man who preserves no measures witli 
the public. Neither the abject submission of de- 
serting his post in the hour of danger, nor even the 
sacred shield ** of cowardice should protect him. I 
would pursue him through life, and try the last ex- 
ertion of my abilities to preserve the perishable in- 
famy of his name, and make it immortal. 

What then, my Lord, is this the event of all 
the sacrifices you have made to Lord Bute*s patron- 
age, and to your own unfortunate ambition? Was 
it for this you abandoned your earliest friendships,^ 
tiie warmest connexions of your youth, and all 
those honourable engagements by which you once 
solicited, and might have acquired, the esteem of 
your country ? Have you secured no recompense 
for such an honour? Unhappy man! what party 
will receive the conmion deserter of all parties? 
Without a client to flatter, without a friend to 
console you, and with only one companion from 
the honest house of Bloomsbury^ you must now re- 
tine into a dreadful solitude. At the most active 
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period of life, you must quit the busy scene, and 
conceal yourself from the world, if you would hope 
to save the wretched remains of a ruined reputa- 
tion. The vices operate like age, — ^bring on dis* 
ease before its time, and in the prime of youth 
leave the character broken and exhausted. 

Yet your conduct has been mpterious, as weH 
as contemptible. Where is now that firmness, or 
obstinacyi so long boasted of by your friends, and 
acknowledged by your enemies? We were taught 
to expect that you would not leave the ruin of this 
country to be completed by other hands, but were 
determined either to gain a decisive victory over 
the constitution, or to perish bravely at least be- 
hind the last dyke of the prerogative. You knew 
the danger, and might have been provided for it. 
You took sufficient time to prepare for a meeting 
with your parliament, to confirm the mercenary 
fidelity of your dependants, and to suggest to your 
Sovereign a language suited to his dignity at least, 
if not to his benevolence and wisdom. Yet, while 
the whole kingdom was- agitated with anxious ex- 
pectation upon one great point, you meanly evaded 
the question, and, instead of the explicit firmness 
and decision of a King, gave us nothing but the 
misery of a ruined grazier,^ and the whining piety 
of a methodist. We had reason to expect that 
notice would have be«i taken of the petitions 
which the King has received from the English na- 
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lion; and although I can conceive some personal 
motives for not yielding to them^ I can find none^ 
in common prudence or decency, for treating them 
with contempt. Be assured, my Lord, the En^lsh 
people will not tamely submit to this unworthy 
treatment: they had a right to be heard j and their 
petitions, if not granted, deserved to be considered. 
Whatever be the real views and doctrine of a court, 
the Sovereign should be taught to preserve some 
forms of attention to his subjects; and if he wiU 
not redress their grievances, not to make them a 
topic of jest and mockery among lords and ladies 
of the bedchamber. Injuries may be atoned for 
and forgiven; but insults admit of no compensa- 
tion. They degrade the mind in its own esteem, 
and force it to recover its level by revenge. ^This 
neglect of the petitions was however a part of your 
original plan of government 5 nor will any conse- 
quences it has produced account for your deserting 
your Sovereign in the midst of that distress in 
which you and your new friends '^ had involved 
him. One would think, my Lord, you might have 
taken this spirited resolution before you^4wd dis- 
solved the last of those early connexions which 
once, even in your own opinion, did honour to 
your youth J — before you had obliged Lord Granby 
to quit a service he was attached to;— before you 
had discarded one chancellor, and killed another. 
To what an abject condition have you laboured to 
reduce the best of princes, when the unhappy man. 
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who yields at last to such personal instance and soli* 
citation as never can be fairly employed against a 
subject^ feels himself degraded by his compliance^ 
and is unable to survive the disgraceful honours 
which hb gracious Sovereign had compelled him 
to accept;. He was a man of spirit^ for he had a 
quick sense of shame^ and death has redeemed his 
character. I know your Grace too weU to appeal 
to your feelings upon this event; but there is an- 
otlier hearty not yet^ I hope^ quite callous to the 
touch of humanity^ to which it ought to be a dread- 
ful lesson for ever.^ 

Now^ my Lord^ let us consider the situation to 
which you have conducted> and in which you have 
thought it advisable to abandon, your Royal Mas- 
ter. Whenever the people have complained, and 
nothing better could be said in defence of the mea- 
sures of government, it has been the fashion to an- 
swer us, though not very fairly, with an appeal to 
the private virtues of your Sovereign. ' Has he not, 
' to relieve the people, surrendered a considerable 
' part of his revenue? Has he not made the judges 
' independent, by fixing them in their places for 
' life?* — My Lord, we acknowledge the gracious 
principle which gave birth to these concessions, 
and have nothing to regret, but that it has never 
been adhered to. At the end of seven years, we 
are loaded with a debt of above 6ve hundred thou- 
sand pounds upon the civil list, and we now see the 
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.ChanceUor of Great Britain tyrannically fqrced ont 
of his office^ not for want of abilities^ not for want 
of integrity, or of attention to his duty, but for de- 
livering his honest opinion in parliament upon the 
greatest constitutional question that has arisen since 
the revolution. We care not to whose private vir- 
tues you appeal ; the theory of such a government 
is falsehood and mockery; the practice is oppres- 
sion. You have laboured then (though I confess 
to no purpose) to rob your Master of the only plau- 
sible answer that ever was given in defence of his 
govemment,-»of the opinion which the people had 
conceived of his personal honour and integrity. — 
The Duke of Bedford was more moderate than your 
Grace. He only forced his Master to violate a so- 
lemn promise made to an individual.'* But you, 
my Lord, have successfully extended your advice 
to every political, every moral engagement, that 
could bind either the magistrate or the man. The 
condition of a King is often miserable 5 but it re- 
quired your Grace*s abilities to make it contempt- 
ible—You will say perhaps that the faithful ser- 
vants in whose hands you have left him, are able 
to retrieve his honour, and to support his govern- 
ment. You have publicly declared, even since 
your resignation, that you approved of their mea- 
sures, and admired their conduct; particularly that 
of the Earl of Sandwich. What a pity it is, that, 
with all this appearance, you should think it ne- 
cessary to separate yourself from such amiable 
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companions. You forget^ my Lord^ that while yoa 
are lavish in the praise of men .whom you desert^ 
you are publicly opposing your conduct to your opi- 
nions^ and depriving yourself of the only plausible 
pretence you had for leaving your Sovereign over- 
whelmed with distress : I call it plausible^ for^ in 
truths there is no reason whatsoever^ less than the 
frowns of your Master^ that could justify a man of 
spirit for abandoning his post at a moment so cri- 
tical and important! It is in vain to evade the 
question. If you will not speak out^ the public 
have a right to judge from appearances. We are 
authorised to conclude^ that you either differed 
from your colleagues^ whose measures you still af- 
fect to defend^ or that you thought the administra- 
tion of the King*s affairs no longer tenable. You 
are at liberty to choose between the hypocrite and 
the coward. Your best friends are in doubt which 
way they shall incline. Your country unites the 
characters^ and gives you credit for them both. 
For my own part^ I see nothing inconsistent in your 
conduct. You began with betraying the people; 
you conclude with betraying the King. 

In your treatment of particular persons you 
liave preserved the uniformity of your character. 
Even Mr. Bradshaw declares that no man was ever 
so ill used as himself. As to the provision > you 
have made for his family, he was entitled to it by 
the house he lives in. The successor of one Cha];i^ 
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cellor might well pretend to be the rival of art-< 
other. It is the breach of private friendship which 
touches Mr. Bradshaw; and^ to ^ay the truth, when 
a man of his rank and abilities had taken so active 
a part in your afi^irs, he ought not to have been 
let down at last with a miserable pension of fifteen 
hundred pounds a year. Colonel Luttrell, Mr* 
Onslow, and Governor Buigoyne, were equally en« 
gaged with you, and have rather more reason to 
complain than Mr. Bradshaw. These are men, my 
Lord, whose friendship you should have, adhered 
to on the ^me principle on which. you deserted 
Lord Rockingham, Lord Chatham, Lord Camden, 
and the Duke of Portland. We can easily account 
for your violating your engagements with men of 
honour j but why should you betray your natural 
connexions? Why separate yourself from Lord 
Sandwich, Lord Gower, and Mr. Rigby, or leave 
the three worthy gentlemen above menticmed to 
shift for themselves? With all the fashionable in- 
didgence of the times, this country does not abound 
in characters like theirs; and you nlay find it a dif- 
ficult matter to recruit the black catalogue of your 
friends. 

The recollection of the royal patent you sold to 
Mr. Hine, obliges me to say a word in defence of 
a man whom you have taken the most dishonour-' 
able means to injure. I do not refer to the sham 
prosecution which you affected to carry on against 
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him. On that ground I doubt not he is prepared 
to meet you with tenfold recrimination^ and set 
jou at defiance. The injury you had done him 
affects his moral character. You knew that the 
offer to purchase the reversion of a place which 
has heretofore been sold under a decree of the court 
of Chapcery^ however imprudent in his situation, 
would no way tend to cover him with that sort of 
guilt which you wished to fix upon him in the eyes 
of the world. You laboured then, by every species 
of false suggestion, and even by publishing coun- 
terfeit letters, to have it understood that he had 
proposed terms of accommodation to you, and had 
offered to abandon his principles, his party, and his 
friends. You consulted your own breast for a cha- 
racter of consummate treachery, and gave it to the 
public for that of Mr. Vaughan. I think myself 
obliged to do this justice to an injured man, be- 
cause I was deceived by the appearances thrown 
out by your Grace, and have frequently spoken of 
his conduct with indignation. If he really be, 
what I think him, honest, though mistaken, he 
Will be happy in recovering his reputation, though 
at the expence of his understanding. Here, I see, 
the matter is likely to rest. Your Grace is afraid 
to cariy on the prosecution. Mr. Hine keeps quiet 
possession of his purchase i and Governor Burgoyne> 
relieved from the apprehension of refunding the 
Money, sits down, for the remainder of his life, in- 
famous and. contented. 
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I believe^ my Lord, I may now take my leave of 
yoa for ever. You are no longer that resolute mi- 
nister who had spirit to support the most violent 
measures ; who compensated for the want of good 
and great qualities, by a brave determination 
(which some people admired and relied on) to 
maintain himself without them. The reputation of 
obstinacy and perseverance might have supplied the 
place of all the absent virtues. You have now add- 
ed the last negative to your character, and meanly 
confessed that you are destitute of the common 
spirit of a man. Retire then, my Lord, and hide 
your blushes from the worlds for with such a load 
of shame, even black may change its colour. A 
mind such as yours, in the solitary hours of domes* 
tic enjoyment, may still find topics of consolation. 
You may find it in the memory of violated friend-* 
ship^ in the afflictions of an accomplished Prince» 
whom you have disgraced and deserted, and in the 
agitations of a great country, driven by your conn^ 
oils to the brink of destruction. 

The palm of ministerial fimmess is now trans* 
ferred to Lord North. He tells us so himself^ and 
with the plenitude of the ore rotundoj^^ and I am 
ready enough to believe, that while he can keep his 
place he will not easily be persuaded to resign it. 
Your Grace was the firm minister of yesterday; 
liOrd North is the firm minister of to-day. To-mor* 
row, perhaps, his Majesty, in his wisdom, may give 
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U9 a rival for jou both. You are too well acquaint- 
ed with the temper of your late allies to think it pos* 
8ible that Lord North should be permitted to govern 
this coimtry. If we may believe common fame, 
they have shewn him their superiority already. His 
Majesty is indeed too gracious to insult his subjects 
by choosing his first minister from among the do« 
mestics of the Duke of Bedford. That would havQ 
been too gross an outrage to the three kingdoms^ 
Their purpose, however, is equally answered by 
pushing forward this unhappy figure, and forcing 
it to bear the odium of measures which they in re- 
ality direct. Without immediately appearing to 
govern, they possess the power, and distribute the 
emduroents of government, as they think proper. 
They still adhere to the spirit of that calculation 
which made Mr; Luttrell representative of Middle- 
sex. Far firom regretting your retreat, they assure 
us very gravely, that it increases the real strength 
of the ministry. According to this way of reason- 
ing, they will probably grow stronger and more 
flourishing every hour they exist; for I think there 
is hardly a day passes in which some one or other of 
his Majesty*s servants does not leave them to im- 
prove by the loss of his assistance. But, alas ! their 
countenances speak a different language. When 
the members drop off the main body cannot be in- 
sensible of its approaching dissolution. Even the 
violence of their proceedings is a signal of despair. 
Like broken tenants who have had warning to quit 
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the premises, they curse their landlord, destroy the 
fixtures, throw every thing into confusion, and care 
not what mischief they do to the estate. 
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Dbdicatiok. > This pofitive denial of an arisitniy 
power being Tefted in the legiflaturey is not, in feet, a new 
dodrine. When the Earl of Lindfey, in the year 1075, 
brought a bill into the Houfe of Lords, * To prevent the dan- 
' gen which might arife from perfons difafie€ted to govern- 
' mcnt,' by which an oath and penalty was to be impofed 
upon the members of both Houfes, it was affirmed in a prou 
teft figned by twenty-three lay-peers (my lords the bifliops 
were not accuftomed to proteft), * That the privilege of fit- 
' ting wd voting in parliament vras an honour they had by 

* birth, and a right fo inherent in them, and infeparablefrom 

* them, that nothing could take it away but what, by the 
< law of the land, muft vrithal take away their lives, and cor- 

* rupt their blood.' Thefe noble peers (whofe names are a 
reproach to their pofterity) have, in this inftance, folenmly 
denied the power of parliament to alter the oonftitution. Un- 
der a particular propolition, they have afferted a general truth 
in which every man in England is concerned. 

Preface. ^ The following quotation from a fpeech deli- 
vered by Lord Chatham on the eleventh of December, 1770, 
is taken with exafbiefs. The reader will find it curious in 
itfelf, and very (it to be inferted here. * My Lords, the ver« 
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* diA given tn Wood^Fs trial was '< guilty of printing and 
** publilhing only;*' upon which two motions were made in 

* court;— one, in arreft of judgment by the defendant's coun- 

* fely grounded upon the ambiguity of the yerdid; — ^thc 

* other, by the counfei for the crown, for a rule upon the de- 
' fendant, to (hew caufe why the verdi6l (hould not be en- 

* tered up according to the legal import of the words. On 

* both motions a rule was granted, and foon after the matter 

* was argued before the court of King's Bench. The noble 
^ judge, when he delivered the opinion of the court upon the 

< verdid, went regularly through the whole of the proceed- 

* ings at ni(i prius, as well the evidence that had been given, 
^ as his own charge to the jury. This proceeding would 

< have been very proper had a motion been made of either 

* iide for a new trial, becaufe either a verdtd given contrary 

* to evidence, or an improper charge by the judge at nifi 
' prius, is held to be a fufficient ground for granting a new 
^ trial. But when a motion is made in arreft of judgment, 
^ or for eftablilhing the verdid, by entering it up according 

* to the legal import of the words, it mufl be on the ground 

* of fomethtng appearing on the face of the record \ and the 

* court, in coniidering whether the verdi6^ (hall be eftabli(hed 
' or not, are fo confined to the record, that they cannot take 

* notice of any thing that does not appear on the face of it; 

< in the legal phrafe, they cannot travel out of the recofd. 

< The noble judge did travel out of the record, and I affirm 
' that his difcourfe was irr^^lar, extrajudicial, and unpre- 

* cedented. His apparent motive for doing what he knew to 

* be wrong, vms, that he might have an opportunity- of tell- 

< ing the public extrajudicially, that the other three judges 

* concurred in the doctrine laid down in his charge.' 

c Parliamentary Hiftory, 7. V. p. 400. 
^ Moniieur de Lolme. 
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LftTTiRB. a The Duke of Grafton took the o€Sce of fe* 
oretary of ftate with an engagement to fupport the Marquis 
of Rockingham's adminiftration. He reiigned, however, in 
a little timej under pretence that he could not act without 
Lord Chatham, nor bear to fee Mr. Wilkes abandoned; but 
that under Lord Chatham he would a6i in any office. This 
was the fignal of Lord Rockingham's difmiffion. When Lord 
Chatham came in, the Duke got pofleflion of the treafury. 
Reader, mark the confequence! 

^ Yet Junius has been called the partisan of Lord Chat- 
ham! 

c That they (hould retraft one of their refolutions, and 
erafe the entry of it. 

<i It was pretended that the Earl of Rochford, while am- 
baflador in France, had quarrelled with the Duke of Choi- 
feuil, and that therefore he was appointed to the northern 
department out of compliment to the French miniftcr. 

. « The late Lord Granby. 

f This man being committed by the court of King's Bench 
for a contempt, voluntarily made oath, that he would never 
anfwer interrogatories unlefs he fliould be put to the tor- 
ture. 

K It has been faid, and I believe truly, that it was figni- 

fied to Sir William Draper, as the requeft of Lord Granby, 

that he fhould defift from writing in his Lordihip's defence. 

Sir William Draper certainly drew Junius forward to fay 

more of Lord Granb3r's chara^r than he originally intended. 

He vfas reduced to the dilemma of either being totally iilenced, 

1 R 
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or of fupporting his firft letter. Whether Sir William had a 
right to reduce him to this dilemma, or to call upon him for 
his name, after a voluntary attack on his Mt, are queftions 
fuhmitted to the candour of the public. The death of Lord 
Granby was lamented by Junius. He undoubtedly owed 
fome compenfations to the public, and feemed determined to 
acquit himfelf of them. In private life, he was unqueftion- 
ably that good man who, for the intereft of his country, ought 
to have been a great one. Ronum virum facile dixeris ; mag- 
num libenter. I fpeak of him now without partiality; I 
never fpok« of him with refentment. His miftakes, in pub- 
lic condud, did not arife either from want of fentiment, or 
want of judgment, but in general from the difficulty of lay- 
ing mo to the bad people who furrounded him. 

As for the reft, the friends of Lord Granby (hould rcmeu- 
ber, that he himfelf thought proper to condemn, retrai£l, and 
difavow, by a moft folemn declaration in the Houfe of Com- 
mons, that very fyftem of political condud which Junius 
had held forth to the difapprobation of the public. 

ii Whitehall, March ii, 17GO. His Majefty has been 
graciouily pleafed to extend his royal mercy to Edward 
M'Quirk, found guilty of the murder of George Clarke, as 
appears by his royal warrant to the tenor following. 



GEORGE R. 

Whereas a doubt had arifen in our royal breaft concern, 
ing the evidence of the death of Geoige Garke, from the re^ 
prefentations of William Bromfield, Efq. fuigeon, and So^ 
lomon Starling, apothecary; both of whom, as has been 
reprefented to us, attended the deceafed before his death, 
and ezprefled their opiiuons that be did not die of the blow 
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ht received «t Brentford: And whereas it appeaiv to «s, that 
neither of the faid perfoaa were produced as witnefles upon 
the trial} though the faid Solomon Starling had been ex- 
amined before the coroner, and the only perfon called to 
prove that the death of the faid George Clarke was occaiioned 
by the faid blow, was John Foot, furgeon, who never faw 
the deceafed till after his death ; we thought fit thereupon 
to refier the faid reprefentations, together with the report of 
the Recorder of our city of London, of the evidence given by 
Richard and William Beale, and the faid John Foot, on the 
trial of Edward Quirk, otherwife called Edward Kirk, other- 
wife called Edward M< Quirk, for the murder of the faid 
Clarke, to the mafter, wardens, and the reft of the court of 
examiners of the furgeons company, commanding them like- 
wife to take fuch further examination of the faid perfons fo 
reprefenting, and of faid John Foot, as they might think 
neceflary, together with the premifes above mentioned, to 
form and to report to us their opinion, * Whether it did or 

* did not appear to them, that the faid George Clarke died in 
' confequence of the blow he received in the riot at Brent- 

* ford on the 8th of December laft.' And the faid court of 
examiners of the furgeons company having thereupon re- 
ported to us their opinion, < That it did not appear to them 
' that he did; ' We have thought proper to extend our royal 
mercy to him the faid Edward Quirk, otherwife Edward 
Kirk, otherwife called Edward M^Gluirk, and to grant him 
our free pardon for the murder of the faid Geoi^ge Clarke, of 
which he has been found guilty: Our will and pleafure 
therefore is. That he the faid Edward Quirk, otherwife called 
Edward Kirk, otherwife called Edward M* Quirk, be inferted, 
for the faid murder, in our firft and next general pardon that 
ihall come out for the poor convi6ts of Newgate, without any 
condition whatfoever; and that in the mean time you take 
bail for his appearance, in order to plead our faid pardon. And 
for fo doing this (hall be your warrant. 
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Giyen at our court at St. James's the lOth day of March, 
l709y in the ninth year of our reign. 

By his Majefty's command. 

ROCHFORD. 

To our trufly and welUbeloved James 
Eyre, Efq. Recorder of our city of 
London, the Sheriffs of our faid city . 
and county of Middlefex, and all 
others whom it may concern. 

i This unfortunate peifon had been perfuaded by the 
Duke of Grafton to fet up for Middlefez. It happened, un- 
luckily, that he could not prevail upon any freeholder to put 
him in nomination. 

^ Sir Fletcher Norton, when it was propofed to puniih 
the Sheriffs, declared in the Houfe of Commons that they, 
.n retuming Mr. Wilkes, had done no more than their duty. 

1 The Duko, about this time, had feparated himfelf from 
Ann Parfons, but propofed to continue united with her, on 
fome platonic terms of friendfliip, which ihe re}e6M. 



n His Grace had lately married Mif» Wrottefley, niece of 
the good Gertrude, Duchefs of Bedford. 



^ Mifs Liddel, after her divorce from the Duke, married 
Lord Upper Oflbry. 

o Mr. Bradihaw, fecretaiy to the treafury. 

P Sir John Moore. 

flVeeedents, in oppofition to principles, have little 
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weight with Janias; but he thought it neceflaiy to meet the 
miuiftry upon their own ground. 

' Cafe of the Middlefez election confidered> page 88. 

• This is ftill meeting the miniftry upon their own 
ground ; for in truth, no precedents will fupport either na- 
tural injuftice, or violation of poiitive right. 

t'Mr. GrenviUe had quoted a paflage from the Doctor's 
excellent commentaries, which direAly oontradi^ed the doc- 
trine maintained by the Do£kor in the Houfe of Commons. 

" If, in ftating the law upon any point, a judge delibe- 
rately affirms that he has included every cafe, and it (hould 
appear that he has purpofdy omitted a material cafe, he does 
in eScB. lay a fnare for the unwary. 

X It is well worth remarking, that the compiler of a cer- 
tain quarto, called The cafe of the lail ele6tion for the county 
of Middlefez coniidered, has the impudence to recite this 
very vote, in the following terms, vide page 11, < Refolved, 

* that Robert Walpole, Efq. having been that seffion of par- 

* liament expelled the Houfe, was and is incapable of being 
< clewed a member to ferve in the prefent parliament.' There 
cannot be a ftronger pofitive proof of the treachery of the 
compiler, nor a ftronger prefumptive proof that he was con- 
vinced that the vote, if tn^ly recited, would overturn his 
whole argument. 

7 Tlie Duke lately loft his only fon by a fall from his 
horfe. 

> At this interview, which pafled at the Houfe of the 
late Lord Eglintoun, Lord Bute lold the Duke that he was 
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determined never to have any ooDnezion witii a man wh* 
had fo bafely betrayed him. 

* (page 143) In an anfwer in chancery, in a fuit againft 
him to recover a laige fum paid him by a perfon vvhom he 
bad undertaken to return to parliament for one of his Grace's 
boroughs. He was compelled to repay the money. 

^ Of Bedford, where the tyrant was held in fuch con- 
tempt and deteftation, that, in order to deliver themfelves 
from him, they admitted a great number of ftrangets to the 
freedom. To make his defeat truly ridiculous, he tried lus 
whole ftrengtli againft Mr. Home, and vras beaten upon his 
own ground. 



c Mr. Hefton Humphrey, a country attorney, horfe- 
whipped the Duke with equal juftice, feverity, and perfe- 
verance,' on the courfe at Litchfield. Rigby and Lord 
Trentham were atfo cudgelled in a moft exemplary manner. 
This gave rife to the following ftory: * When the late King 
heard that Sir Edward Hawke had given the French a 
drubbing, his Majefty, who had never received that kind 
of chaftifement, was pleafed to aik Lord Chefterfield the 
meaning of the word. Sir, fays Lord Chefterfield, the 
meaning of the word— but here comes the Duke of Bed- 
ford, who is better able to explain it to your Majefty than 
I am.' 



^ This man, notwithftanding his pride and tory princi- 
ples, had fome Englifh ftuff in him. Upon an ofiicial letter 
he wrote to the Duke of Bedford, the Duke defined to be re- 
called, and it was with the utmoft difiiculty that Lord Bute 
could appeafe him. 

B Mr. Grenville, Lord Halifax, and Lord Egremont. 
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f The miniftry having endcaTcmred to ezclade the Dqw^ 
iger out of the regency bill, the Earl of Bute determined to 
difmifs them. Upon this the Duke of Bedford demanded an 
audience of the , reproached him in plain terms with his 
duplicity, bafenefs, iistlfehood, treachery, and hypocrify, re- 
peatedly gave him the lie, and left him in cdnvulfions. 

S He received three thoufand pounds for plate and equi'* 
page money. 

I* When Earl Gower was appointed prefident of the coun- 
cil, the King, with his ufual fincerity, aflured him, that he 
had not had one happy moment iince the Duke of Bedford 
left him. 

^ Lord Gower, We3rmoutb, and Suidwich. 

k Was Brutus an ancient bravo and dark affaffin; or doea^ 
Sir W. D. think it criminal to ftab a tyrant to the heart? 

1 If Sir W. D. will take the trouble of looking into Torcy's 
Memoirs, he will fee with what little ceremony a bribe may 
be offered to a Duke, and with what Kttle ceremony it was 
only not accepted. 

n Within a fortnight after Lord T&viflbcVs death, the 
▼enerable Gertrude had a rout at Bedford houfe. The good 
Duke (who had only fixty thoufand pounds a year) ordered 
an inventory to be taken of his fon's wearing apparel, down 
to his flippers, fold, them all, and put the money in his 
pocket. - The amiable Marchionefs, fliocked at fuch brutal, 
unfeeling avarice, gave the value of the clothes to the Mar- 
quis's fervant out of her own purfe. That incomparable wo- 
man did not long furvive her hufband. When flie died, the 
Dachefs of Bedford treated her as the Duke bad treated his 
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only fon. She ordered every gown aad trinket to be fold, 
and pocketed the money. 

" Major General Ganfel. 

n Lieutenant Dodd. 

P Lieutpumt Garth. 

1 A few of them were confined. 

' A little before the publication of this and the preceding 
letter, the chafte Duke of Grafton had commenced a profe- 
eution againft Mr. Samuel Vaughan, for endeavouring to 
corrupt his integrity by an offer of five thoufand pounds for 
a patent place in Jamaica. A rule to ihew caufe, why an 
information (hould not be exhibited againft Vaughan for cer- 
tain misdemeanours^ being granted by the Court of King's 
Bench, the matter was folemnly argued on the 97 th of No- 
vember, 1 70g, and, by the unanimous opinion of the four 
judges, the rule was made abfoidte. The pleadings and 
fpecches were accurately taken in fhort hand and published. 
The whole of Lord Mansfield's fpeech, and particularly the 
following extrafb^ from it, deferve the reader's attention. * A 

* practice of the kind complained of here is certainly difho- 

* nourable and fcandalous. If a man, ftanding under the 
' relation of an officer under the King, or of a perfon in 

* whom the King puts confidence, or of a minifter, takes 

* money for the ufe of that confidence the King puts in him, 

* he bafdy betrays the King — he bafely betrays his truft. If 

* the King fold the office, it would be a£Ung contrary to the 
^ trufl the conftitution hath repofed in him. The conftitu- 

* tion does not intend the crown (hould fell thofe offices, to 

* raife a revenue out of them. Is it polfible to hefitate, whe- 

* ther this would not be criminal in the Duke of Grafton . 
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' contrary to his duty as a privy counfellor; contrary to hi.4 

* duty as a minifter; contrary to his duty as a fubje6t? His 

* advice (hould be free according to his judgment; it is the 

* duty of his office; he has fworn to it.' — ^Notwithftanding 
all this, the chafte Duke of Grafton certainly fold a patent 
place to Mr. Hine for three thoufand five hundred pounds ; 
and for fo doin^ is now Lord Privy Seal to the chafte George, 
with whofe piety we are perpetually deafened. If the Houfe 
of Commons had done their duty, and impeached the black 
Duke for this moft infamous breach of truft* how wofully 
muft poor, honeft Mansfield have been puzzled ! His embar- 
rafsment would have afforded the moft ridiculous fcene that 
ever was exhibited. To fave the worthy judge from this per- 
plexity, and the no lefs worthy Duke from impeachment, 
the profecution againft Vaughan was immediately dropped 
upon my difcovery and publication of the Duke's treachery. 
The fuffering this charge to pafs, without any inquiry, fixes 
(hamelefs proftitution upon the face of the Houfe of Com- 
mons, more ftrongly than even the Middlefex election. Yet 
the licentioufnefs of the prefs is complained of! 

* From the publication of the preceding to this date, not 
one word was faid in defence of the Duke of Grafton. We 
acknowledge the piety of St. James's ; but what is become 
of his morality? 

t And by the fame means preferves it to this hour. 

tt Brad(haw. 

> Mr. Taylor. He and George Rofs (the Scotch agent and 
worthy confidante of Lord Mansfield) managed the buiinefs. 

7 The plan of tutelage and future dominion over the heir 
apparent, laid many years ago at Carleton-hovfe between the 
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l^fincesg Dowager and her fiurourite the Earl of Bute, wta as 
grofs and palpable as that which was conceited between 
Anne of Auftria and Cardinal Mazarin to govern Lewis the 
Fourteenth, and in eSeGt to prolong his minority until the 
end of their lives. That Prince had ftrong natural parts, 
^nd ufed frequently to blufli fbrliis own ignoiance and want 
of education, which had been wilfully negleded by his mo- 
ther and her minion. A little experience however foon 
ihewed him how ihamefuUy he had been treated, and for 
what in&mous purpofes |ie had been kept in ignorance. Our 
great Edward too, at an early period, had fenfe enough to 
linderfUnd the nature of the connexion between his aban- 
doned mother and the detcfted Mortimer. But fince that 
time human nature, we may obferve, is greatly altered for 
the better. Dowagers may be chafle, and minions may be 
honefl. Whpn it was propofed to fettle the prefent King's 
houfehold as Prince of Walei, it is well known that the Earl 
of Bute was forced into it, in dired contradi£Uon to the late 
King's inclination. That was the falient point from which 
all the mifchiefi and dtfgiaces of the prefent reign took life 
and motion. From that moment Lord Bute never fuffered 
the Prince of Wales to b^ an ix^flant out of his tight. We 
•need not look farther. 

z One of the firft afts of the prefent reign vras to difmifis 
Mr. Legge, bcQiufe he had fbme years before refufed to 
yield his intereft in Hampfliire to a Scotchman recommended 
by .Lord Bute. This was the reafon publicly affigned by his 
Ix)rd(htp. 

* (p. 215) Vifcount Townfhend, fent over on the plan of 
being reiident governor. The hiftory of his ridiculous ad- 
miniflration (hall not be loft to the public. 

^ In the King's fpeech of November B, 17O8, it was dc- 
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olaredy * That tlie fplrit of fiiCtion had broken oat ifrefh in 

* iome of the colonies, and in one of them proceeded to a^ 
' of violence and refiflance to the execution of the laws ; that 

* Bofton was in a ftate of difobedience to all law and govern* 

* ment, and had proceeded to meafures fubverfive of the 
' conftitutioa, and attended with circamftances that mani* 

* fcfied a difpofition to throw off their dependance on Great 
« Britain/ 

c The number of oommifSoned officers in the guards are 
to the marching regiments as one to eleven ; the number of 
DBgtments given to the guards, compared with thofe given to 
the line, is about three to one, at a moderate computation; 
confequently the partiality in favour of the guards is as thirty^ 
three to one. So much for the officers. The private men 
have fourpence a day to fubiift on, and five hundred la(hes 
if they defcrt. Under this punilhrnent, they frequently ex« 
pire. With thefe encouragements, it is fuppofed, they may 
be depended upon whenever a certain perfon thinks it necef* 
fary to butcher his fellow fubje^. 

^ — Sacro tremuere timore. * Every coward pretends 
to be planet ftruck.' 

« There was fomething wonderfully pathetic in the men- 
tion of the homed catde. 

f The Bedford party. 

Z The moft fecret particulars of this deteftable tranfa^ion 
(hall, in due time, be given to the people. The people (hd4 
know what kind of man they have to deal with. 

^ Mr. Stuart Mackenzie. 



I A peniion of i ^ool. per annum, iufurcd upon the 4 i>half 
per cents, (he was too cunning to truft to Iii(h fecurity) for 
the lives, of himfelf and his fons. This gentleman, who a 
very few years ago was clerk to a contra^or for forage, and 
afterwards exalted to a petty poft in the war office, thought 
it n«:eflary (as focn as he was iqppointed Secretary to the 
Treafary) to take that great houfe in Lincoln's-Inn- Fields in 
which the Earl of Northington had reiided while he was Lord 
High Chancellor of Great Biitain. As to the peniion, Lord 
North veiy folemnly afTured the Houfe of Commons, that 
no peniion was ever fo well deferved as Mr* Biadifaaw*s.— 
N. B. Lord Camden and Sir Jeffery Amherft are not near fo 
well provided for ; and Sir Edward Hawke, who faved the 
ilate, retires with two thoufand pounds a year, on the Iriih 
eilabliihment, from which he in fs^&. receives lefs than Mr. 
Bradihaw's peniion. 

^ This eloquent perfon has got as far as the difcipline of 
DemoilheBes. He conflantly fpeaks with pebbles ip his 
mouth, to improve his articulation* 
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